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‘IN AMERICAN 


‘CRAFTS " 


America House consistently seeks to gain greater 
recognition for the creative work of outstanding 
American craftsmen. The vitality of the crafts 
movement in the United States is revealed in its 
presentations the year round. Catalog on request 


AMERICA HOUSE 


i 
/ ) \ The Finest In American Handcrafts 





44 WEST 53rd ST NEW YORK CITY PLAZA 7.9494 


AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY + INDIANAPOUS 24. INDIANA 


ANNOUNCING 


~> --—e+ o> 


AN INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION 
AND EXHIBIT 
OF JEWISH CEREMONIAL OBJECTS 


FOR HOME AND SYNAGOGUE 


SPRING 1961 
>>. <2. <- 


THE JEWISH MUSEUM 


OF THE 

JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF AMERICA 
EE 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, WRITE TO 


THE JEWISH MUSEUM 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 92nd STREET. N.Y. 28 
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YARNS 


QUALITY 
& 
COLORS 


If particular in your work and selection, try: 


PATERNA PERSIAN YARN 
PATERNA CREWEL YARN 
PATERNA TAPESTRY YARN 
PATERNA KNITTING YARN 
PAT-RUG YARN 

SMYRNA YARN 


Carried in stock approximately 500 colors, with more than 5 to 


7 shade variations to each color. 


Our yarns are the finest for Weaving, Tapestries, Rugs, Needle- 
works, Knitting and Afghans. 


If not available at your local dealers write: 


PATERNAYAN BROS. INC. 


312 East 95th Street New York 28 


Samples on request 
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Our Contributors 


Open Letter from a Reader 

The Triennale by Sergio Dello Strologo 

Krevolin and Constantine by Dido Smith 

Sterling Silver for the Sixties by Greta Daniel 

The New Tapestries of Franka Rasmussen by Robert Kasal 


Arts of Denmark by Mary Lyon 


THE COVER: Section of inter- : 3 

laced linen thread panel, 612’ 36 Oregon Ceramic Studio by Kay Bollam 

x 6%’, by Lube Krejci, one of 

Czecheslovekia’s entries in the 38 Arts in Architecture by Robert Sowers 

12th Triennale di Milano. Story 
t xposition on e 10. 

er ae a ee Exhibitions 

Published bi-monthly end copy- 

right 1960 by the American Crafts in Education 

Creftsmen’s Council, 44 West 

S3rd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

Phone: Circle 6-6840. Aileen O. 

Webb, Chairman of the Board; 

David R. Campbell, President. ’ Product News 

Membership rates: $6.00 per 

year and higher, includes sub- 

scription to Craft Horizons. Sin- 

gle copy: $1.00. Second class 

postege paid at New York, 

N. Y. The plete tents of 

each issue of Craft Horizons 

is indexed in the Art index, 

available in public libraries. 

Microfilm edition available to 

libraries and individuals from 

University Microfilms, 313 North 

First Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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for jewelers 
silversmiths 


and school workshops 
professional quality tools & supplies 


send for catalog #60 


ALLCRAFT root & surety company, inc. 


15 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 











For the perfect loom 
the answer is 


“LECLERC” 


A complete assortment of 
looms and accessories. 


Ailus 
Leclerc 


inc 


13, QUE. 





Ask for free 


catalogue. 


L’ISLETVILLE 
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DEPT. C., POST OFFICE BOX 15, 


Jewelry Joachorsa 


Select Your Own 

Precious Stones 
Finest collections available sent on 30 dey approve! 
Pay only for what you keep 


Expertly cut ond Bf these beautiful imported 
gems ore rings, bracelets, is, ear- 
rings, etc. [. will gain ex — in evalvat- 
ing stone —- iF groups 
Available are assortments %, sizes 
end cuts of TOPAT, GARNET. iaoe. sng oer, ETC 


50¢ AND UP SEND TODAY! 


Onli BARRY” 


Importers of Precious Stones 


DETROIT 31, MICH 


TERATURE SHOWS HOW TO MAKE YOUR 


TRAYS 


Amare your friends! Create your own lovely wal! 
plaques, aristocratic serving trays and coasters 
ash trays and many other thrilling Alumacroft 
items. Send for free booklets and price lists todoy! 


CRAFT METALS CORPORATION 


r--— (formerly Metal Goods Corporation)- —— — 
CRAFT METALS CORPORATION 

1610 Hampton Avenue 

St. Lowis 10, Mo 

Gentlemen 

Please send me free literature on making beau 
tiful trays and coasters 

Please type or print 


CRAFT HORIZONS § September-October 1960 


CALENDAR 


Arizona i 
PHOENIX. Oct 2nd Annual Exhibition of Arizona Designer- 


Craftsmen at Heard Museum. 
sepDoNA. Sept. //-16. Ceramics and paintings by Bernice Huber 
at The Pendleton Shop. 


Arkansas 
WAR EAGLE. 


California 
PALOS VERDES. Oct. 7-3/. Eskimo Art 


Verdes Community Art Association. 
PASADENA. Thru Oct. 12. Fibers, Tools 
Pasadena Art Museum. 

POINT LOMA. Oct. 29. Allied Craftsmen of San Diego exhibition- 
sale at Rosecroft Begonia Gardens. 

SAN FRANCISCO. Thru Oct. 9. Japanese Art 
M. H. DeYoung Museum. 

Oct. 29-Nov. 27. 35th Annual Exhibition of San Francisco Women 
Artists at San Francisco Museum of Art. 

SAN Jose. Oct. /-2. 6th Annual Show of Santa Clara Valley Gem 
and Mineral Society at Santa Clara Fairgrounds. 


Connecticut 
DANBURY. Oct. /-9. Society 


at Danbury Fair. 

HARTFORD. Oct. 18-21. New England Craft Fair at G. Fox & Co. 
NorwicH. Thru Oct. 4 Shaker Craftsmanship (Smithsonian) at 
Slater Memorial Museum. 


Delaware 
WILMINGTON. Oct. 6-27. Contemporary American Glass (Smith- 


sonian) at Wilmington Society of Fine Arts. 


Florida 
PENSACOLA. Oct. 10-31. Early American Woodcarving 


sonian) at Pensacola Junior College. 

WEST PALM BEACH. Oct. /4-29. Florida Craftsmen’s 
nual State Craft Exhibition at Norton Gallery 
Georgia 
ATLANTA. Oct 
Association 


IMlinois 
CHARLESTON 19-Oct. 10. Indian Art of the U.S. (AFA) 


at Eastern Illinois University. ‘ 
JACKSONVILLE. Oct. 5-26. Midwest Designer-Craftsmen (Smith- 
at David Strawn Art Gallery. 


1-22. 


Oct. 21-23. Ozark Fair at War Eagle Mills Farm. 


(Smithsonian) at Palos 


and Weaves (ACC) at 


Treasures (AFA) at 


of Conaecticut Craftsmen’s Pavilion 


(Smith 


10th An- 


15-Nov. 5. Forms from Israel (AFA) at Art 


Sept 


sonian) 


Kansas 
EMPORIA. Oct. 4-24 


Teachers College. 
LAWRENCE. Oct. 30-Nov. 20 
at University of Kansas. 


Massachusetts 
FALL RIVER. Oct. 13-15. Fall River Art 


3rd Annual Craftsmen’s Exhibition at Unitarian Church 
Sept. 17-25. Creative Crafts Exhibit at Eastern 


Style and Security (AFA) at Kansas State 


Kansas Designer-Craftsman Show 


Greater Association's 
WEST SPRINGFIELD 
States Exposititon 


Michigan 
BIRMINGHAM. Oct. 3-31. Religious Art at Holy Name Parish. 


FLINT. Oct. 1-23. Designer-Craftsmen U.S.A. 1960 (AFA) at 
Flint Institute of Arts 

GRAND RAPIDS. Thru Sept. 26. Woven hangings and paintings by 
Mildred Fischer at Grand Rapids Art Gallery 


Minnesota 
MINNEAPOLIS. Oct 


Art Center. 


New Mexico 
SANTA FE. Thru Sept. 30 


seum of International Folk Art. 


New York 
ALBANY. Sept. 26-Oct. 23. Contemporary French Tapestries Il 


(Smithsonian) at Albany Institute of History and Art. 

FLORIDA. Thru Oct. 3. Pottery by Karen Karnes at The Craft Barn 

NEW YORK crTy. At the Museum of Contemporary Crafts 
Sept. 23-Dec. 4. International Design Competition for Silver 
Flatware, Main Gallery; Care of Silver, Little Gallery; From 
Hand to Mouth, Mezzanine 


16-Nov. 20. Japanese Design Today at Walker 


Forms from Israel (AFA) at Mu- 





Sept. 30-Oct. 23. Design in Germany Today (Smithsonian) at 
Cooper Union Museum. 
Oct. 14-Jan. 8. Arts of Denmark at Metropolitan Museum. 


North Carolina 
CHARLOTTE. Sept. Arts of Southern California 


The Mint Museum of Art. 

RALEIGH. Oct. 18-Nov. 20. Shaker Craftsmanship (Smithsonian) 
at North Carolina State College. 

Ohio 

CLEVELAND. Oct. 15-29. Craftsmanship in Wood (ACC) at Cleve- 
Art Institute. 


Pennsylvania 
PITTSBURGH, Oct. 1-30. Contemporary Finnish Rugs (Smithsonian ) 


at Carnegie College of Fine Arts. 
Sept. 26-Oct. 11. Batiks by Rydin (Smithsonian) at Horne Co. 
Oct. 13-Dec. 12. Art Nouveau (MOMA) at Carnegie Institute. 
South Carolina 
COLUMBIA. At Columbia Museum of Art: 
Thru Oct. 16. The Story of American Glass (Smithsonian) 
Oct. Arts of Southern California—VI: Ceramics. 
Tennessee 
GATLINBURG: At Gatlinburg Civic Auditorium: 
18-22. Southern Highlands Craftsman’s Fair. 
22-23. South East Regional Conference of ACC 
city. Oct. 9-29. Sand Sculpture: The Work of Nivola 
(AFA) at Eastern Tennessee State College 


VI: Ceramics at 


land 


Oct 
Oct 


TOHNSON 


Texas 


DALLAS. Oct. 8-Nov. 15. Sardinian Crafts (Smithsonian) at Nei- 


man-Marcus 
Nov 5-6 


American Craftsmen’s Council at 


South Central Regional Conference of 
Witte Museum. 


SAN ANTONIO 


Virginia 


RICHMOND 23-Oct. 23 1959 Virginia 


Arts 


Sept Glass (Corning) at 
Museum of Fine 


Washington 
SEATTLE. Thru Oct. 9. American Folk Art from Abby Aldrich 


Rockefeller Folk Art Collection (AFA): at Seattle Art Museum. 
= ’ 

racOMA. Sept. 25-Oct. 16. Contemporary Hand Weaving III at 

Larson Gallery 


Wisconsin 


MILWAUKEE. Nov. 3-Dec. 11]. 40th Annual Exhibition of Wiscon 


sin Crafts at Milwaukee Art Center 


Canada 
WINNIPEG 


Oct 2.23 


At the of Manitoba 


Furniture 


MANITOBA University 
Street (AFA). 
Oct. 5-26. Landscape Design (AFA). 
Thru Oct. 31. British Artist-Craftsmen 
peg Art Gallery 
rORONTO, ONTARIO. 15-Oct. 16. Greek Costumes 
broideries (Smithsonian) at Royal Ontario Museum. 
quesec. Thru Contemporary 
(Smithsonian) at Fine 


(Smithsonian) at Winni 


Sept and Em- 
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Tap 


French 
Arts. 


Se pt 
Montreal 


MONTREAL 
Museum of 


estries 


WHERE TO SHOW 


REGIONAL 

KANSAS DESIGNER-CRAFTSMAN ANNUAL at the University of Kan 
sas, October 30-November 20, is open to those who reside or have 
resided in Kansas and Kansas City (Mo.). Work 
eligible: ceramics, silversmithing, weaving, jewelry, sculpture. Jury. 
Prizes totaling $1,000. Fee: $3. Entry cards and work due October 
16-19. Information obtainable from Marjorie Whitney, Depart 
ment of Design, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 

SAN ANTONIO CRAFT GUILD’S second competition-exhibition at 
Witte Memorial Museum, November 4-20, is open to craftsmen of 
Tex., Okla., La., Ark., N.M., Kan. and Colo. in all media. Fee: 
$3. Prizes. Deadline for entries October 20. For entry blanks 
write to Craft Guild of San Antonio, Witte Memorial Museum, 
Brackenridge Park, San Antonio 9, Texas. 

ARIZONA STATE FAIR, to be held in Phoenix November 4-13, fea 
tures entries in seven classifications: jewelry, pottery, handwoven 
fabrics, printed fabrics, mosaics and other creative crafts. Only 
residents or part-time residents of Arizona eligible. Entries due 
October 19-22. For entry blanks address Faye Rice, Superin- 
tendent Fine Arts Dept., Arizona State Fair, Phoenix, Arizona. 


residents of 


| 


Free Price List 
Send 75¢ for 
Craft Metal Book 


Metals 
Findings 


T. B. Hagstoz & Son We oO | Ss 
709 Sansom St. 
Phila. 6, Pa. 


S upplies 
Since 1898 
The Finest Quality Products 











“Precious stones for precious little” 


ve 
= groups and craftsmen who know that our im 
mediate service policy never lets you down. 
Select your stones leisurely, keep each selection for a full 30 days, 
without obligation to buy. Treat yourself to our shipments when 
ever you need stones. It’s one pleasure you will look forward to. 


YOU be the judge! Our very first approval 
selection of colorful stones will prove to 
you that you cannot buy finer stones for less 


anywhere. Join America’s schools, craft 


New accounts credit references please. 


ERNEST W. BEISSINGER 


Importer and Cutter of Precious Stones 


402 Clark Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 








Enamel Powder 


Paasche Spraying 
Equipment 


Dremel Power Tools 
L & L Kilns 

Enameled Steel Tiles 
Findings & Chain 
Hotpak Kilns 


Glass Ice Colors 





Enameling Accessories 


NEW... for Enamelists ... Ceramists ... Glass Decorators! 


Select your needs at leisure from our new, fully-illustrated cata- 
log. We offer a full line . 


a single source low prices 
. fast shipment. Mail coupon today for your Free Catalog! 


THOMAS C. THOMPSON CO. 
Dept. CH—1539 Deerfield Road 
Highland Park, Illinois 


> GED GD CD GD Ge Ge Ge a a ae ee oe om * 
Th Cc. Thomp Co.—Dept. CH 
1539 Deerfield Road 

Highland Park, Illinois | 





Please rush your FREE CATALOG of enamels and enameling supplies. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


ciTY__ STATE 


ZONE 











Anchor... Tools and Supplies for Craftsmen 


The New Softouch Earback, just press to slide on, press to slide off! 
Customers will love its real comfort and security. It is available in 
the following postpaid 


ny ii ©. ‘ touch 


\ j « 

J —SLIDE ON! 
ne = PRE —SLIDE OFF! 
CLOSED OPEN U. S. PAT. NO. 2776555 


White or Yellow 


Plated Brass $1.25 


2.75 


6 pr 
Sterling 6 pr 


1/20-12K Yellow 
Gold Filled 


14K Yellow Gold 1! pr 


5.75 
5.75 


6 pr 


Write for our illustrated folder of Jewelers Findings; Kilns & Enameling 
supplies; Pewter, Copper & Sterling sheets, wires & circles, Silversmith. 
ing; Leathercraft; Chains, Tubing, Gold Filled wire & sheet 


ANCHOR TOOL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
12 JOHN STREET * NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR HANDY & HARMAN 














SILK—WOOL—RAYON 
LINEN—COTTON 
NOVELTY YARNS 


. 
20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 
Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 
oz. tubes. 
3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 
Mercerized Perle Cotton. 
8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Werp — 22 colors on 2 Ib. tubes 
2/20 Worsted on 2 oz. tubes — 36 colors. 
We have a complete assortment of yarns for home and com- 


mercial weaving. 


(Write for free samples) 
CONTESSA YARNS Dept. CH, Ridgefield, Connecticut 











JEWELRY CRAFTSMAN’S CUT GEMSTONE LOTS 


ideally suited to acquaint the beginner and student with fairly uniform tots 
of stones from which matched sets for bracelets, earrings, pendants, etc. can 
be assembied. All are very good vaive pricewise. Classes can advantageously 
use these selections to divide among several students, bringing down costs 
Americar ovals, 6-12mm 
Colorful Agates. many patterns, and designs 
Carnelians, bright vivid colors, and shapes 
Mixed Cabochor o *,” size 
Bloodstones, bright red and green spotted 
carved Pink Coral or Carnelian Shell Cameos 
high polished matched sets 
€ ',”. Antique square hole typ 
red-green-white combinatior 
» stones, from ‘» to 1” sizes 
Amber, bright yellow, approx " 
rystal stones, round & octagons 
Ruby. Sapphire, Spinels 
half drilled, around ',” size 
Wonderful patt« 
from 3 to 6mr 
: flatback) approx ‘ 
ad Buddhas. 7 colors choice, ap. 1” drilled 
& stone carved Frogs. Aztec type. approx 
id Gem Hunters Trip” containing 4 pieces 
stones from 22 countries for $5.00 
Please add | Fed. Ex. Tax. Send for Free catalogues on cut & rough stones 


INTERNATIONAL GEM CORP. Li“siés" ove: 


Turquoise, round and 


stones 


nvx 


Striped 
Heart st 
Genuine Baltic Sea 
Faceted Gen. Rock « 
Faceted Stones 
ind Buttons 
» Freeform Slabs 
high luster 


nl Ro 


Round the Wor of rough gem 


New York 38, N. Y. 








POTTERY: 
FORM AND EXPRESSION 


by Marguerite Wildenhain 


A new cloth bound edition of this important book is now available 
Published by Reinhold Publishing Corp. in collaboration with A.C.C. 


In POTTERY: FORM AND EXPRESSION Mrs. Wildenhain discusses the 

problems of form and expression that confront the ceramist. Her 

profound understanding of these problems will be of value to crafts- 

men in all media. An essential book for every craftsman and crafts 

teacher Price: $6.50 
$4.50 to Members of the American Craftsmen’s Council 


You may order copies, enclosing remittance, from 


The American Craftsmen’s Council 
29 West 53rd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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COUNTERCUES 


Mortar and pestle handcrafted of 
black cherry wood is designed for 
beauty and functional use. Oil fin 
ished, 842” high, it can be ordered 
at the low price of $8 ppd. from 
Gordon Keeler, New London, N. H 


Hand-knitted of natural 
colored wools is this bulky 
cardigan sweater from 
Mexico. Sizes—small, 
medium, large—fit both 
men and women. No two 
alike. $35 from 
David, Aspen, Colorado 


Terese 


pin hand-forged by 
Toni and Jo Catanzaro 
3 wide. $16.50, tax included 
from House of Crafts, 168 Elm 
wood Avenue, Buffalo 1, New York 


Sterling silver 
jewelers 


> 


Random stripes of black, white and sand distinguish 
handsome unglazed casserole by William Wyman 
6” in diameter, just the right size for serving two 
$17 from America House, 44 West 53rd St., N.Y.€ 





We will send you 


this magnificent survey of all the arts 


and crafts ABSOLUTELY FREE to 
demonstrate the benefits of membership 


in the ARTS and CRAFTS BOOK CLUB 


Start your membership with this invaluable comprehensive survey 
of all the arts and crafts. Each month you will be able to acquire the 
most factual and authoritative books on the art crafts—offering 
through instructions and how-to illustrations the information you 
need on ceramics, weaving, enameling, mosaics, etc. THE ARTS AND 
CRAFTS BOOK CLUB was formed to bring these necessary books 
to its members at the lowest possible cost. Now you can build an 
excellent reference library of these hard-to-find books in the easiest 
and most economical way. 


Colr plates. 15 is START YOUR MEMBERSHIP 


7%” x 10%”. Every 

significant art form of the , rey - - - — 
pa yer ng! apt ey WITH ANY OF THESE DISTINGUISHED BOOKS 
Publisher's Price $9.50 


1. THE ART OF THREE-DIMENSIONAL DESIGN, By 9. NEWGOLD’S GUIDE TO MODERN HOBBIES, ARTS 


Louis Wolchonok. An original approach to all design 
problems. 169 pages, many drawings, 842” x 1114”. 
Pub. at $8.50 MEMBERS’ PRICE $6.95 
2. A POTTERY SKETCHBOOK. By Aaron Bohrod. Vari- 
ations on designs, forms, devices, ete. 196 pages, hun- 
dreds of illus., 844” x 1034”. 
Pub. at $7.50 MEMBERS’ PRICE $6.50 
THE CRAFT OF OLD MASTER DRAWINGS. By James 
Watrous. Invaluable manual on drawing and readable 
history. 170 pages, 60 illus., 744” x 10% 
Pub. at $10.00 MEMBERS’ PRIC E $6.95 
THE CRAFT OF THE SILVERSMITH. by Geoffrey 
Holden. A how-to, history and appreciation. 100 illus., 
7” x 10% . 
Pub. at $6.00 MEMBERS’ PRICE $4.95 
. WATERCOLOR THE HAPPY MEDIUM. By William 
B. Schimmel. A lavishly illustrated, practical guide. 109 
pages, 56 illus., 744” x 10% 
Pub. at $6.00 MEMBERS’ PRICE $4.95 
. DESIGNER’S DRAWLOOM. By Alice Hindson. 200 
drawings, diagrams, patterns and authoritative text. 
5%” x 9. 
Pub. at $5.95 MEMBERS’ PRICE $4.95 
. PRINTED TEXTILE DESIGN. By Terrence Conran. 
120 illus., 4 color plates. A text on good textile design. 
95 pages, 754” x 10”. 
Pub. at $6.50 MEMBERS’ PRICE $5.50 
. MASTERY OF DRAWING. By John Moranz. A lifetime 
art book. 1155 instructive drawings, 8 figure paintings 
in color, 400 pages, 84” x 12”. 
Pub. at $10.00 MEMBERS’ PRICE $7.95 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS BOOK CLUB 
239 Great Neck Road, Great Neck, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of THE ARTS AND CRAFTS BOOK CLUB. Send me the books I have 
circled at the right and my FREE BOOK. Forthcoming selections and alternates will be described to me 
in a monthly advance Bulletin and I may decline any book by simply returning the printed form always 
provided. I agree to buy as few as four selections (or alternates) at the reduced Members’ Price during 


the next twelve months, and I may resign at any time thereafter 
NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY : 

] ENCLOSED §& ccecces tC) BILL MY ACCOUNT 


AND CRAFTS. More than 80 popular hobbies, arts, 
erafts explored and described. 
Pub, at $4.50 MEMBERS’ PRICE $3.95 


- PAINTING FOR ALL. By Mervyn Levy. A practical 


ous - all. 224 pages, 13 full-color plates, 50 b. & w., 
7%” x 10% 
Pub. at $6.95 MEMBERS’ PRICE $5.95 


. DESIGN IN JEWELRY. By Peter Lyon. Informative 


drawings, photos of outstanding examples. 188 pages, 
5%” x 8%”. 
Pub. at $5.50 MEMBERS’ PRICE $3.95 


. THE BEAUTY OF MODERN GLASS. By R. Stennett- 


Wilson. Technique, quality and beauty of contempo- 
rary glass. 500 pieces illus. 7 color plates, 128 pages, 
o” x 11%”. 

Pub. at $10.00 MEMBERS’ PRICE $7.95 


- 7000 YEARS OF POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. By 


Max Wykes-Joyce. Survey and social history of the 
craft. 276 pages, 86 plates, 6” x 9”. 
Pub. at $12.00 MEMBERS’ PRICE $7.95 


- FORMS AND PATTERNS IN NATURE. By Wolf Strache. 


Treasure trove of design ideas. 88 full-page plates, 
94" x 12%”. 
Pub. at $7.50 MEMBERS’ PRICE $5.25 


. THE NUDE AND MODERN ART. By Herbert L. Kruck- 


man. Guide to and history of figure drawing. 200 


pages, 122 plates, 74” x 10% 
Pub. at $4.95 MEMBERS’ PRICE $3.95 


. TECHNIQUES OF PAINTING THE WATERFRONT. 


By Henry Gasser. New and lavishly illustrated. Over 
500 illus. 100 in full color, 25 in two color, many 
b. & w., 104” x 1314”. 

Pub. at $12.50 MEMBERS’ PRICE $9.95 
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S&S EQUIPMENT : 

~ DISPLAY S 

7 ~ BOXES ) z. 

N's \ 
ye GOLD 

SMELTING & are CO, INC cheet- A 


1710 Jackson St. * a texos >) wird? 
NEW CATALOG 958C AVAILABLE ON REQUEST §~— tying 














CERAMICS + METALCRAFTS 
WOODWORKING « TEXTILES 


For the Designer-Craftsman, the Designer-Technician with 
Industry, and the Crofts Teacher and Administrator. A.A.S 
B.F.A., M.F.A., and “Junior Year Abroad” programs. Dis- 
tinguished faculty, excellent equipment, professional env 
ronment. Summer Workshops. Accredited. Write for catzlog 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 
of the ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 











BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Established 1876. Professional training with diploma 
course in Drawing, Pointing, Sculpture, Commercial 
Art. 16 Traveling Scholarships. Catalog. B.F.A. and 
B.S. in Ed. degrees granted by Tufts University 


e CERAMICS 

oe JEWELRY 

@ GRAPHIC ARTS 
e SILVERSMITHING 


Day and Evening School 


RUSSELL T. SMITH 


Head of Schoo 
230 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS 





Thirty-first Annual Sessions 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF 
HANDICRAFTS 


Penland, North Carolina 
FALL SESSION: Avg. 22 to Dec. 10, 1960 


Have you ever spent a vacation in our beoutiful, peaceful mountain 
setting during the colorful fall season? If not, then you have a treot 
in store if you come to Penland, where you can rest, enjoy nature 
at her best, and work in the crafts of your choice 
We offer continuous instruction in HAND WEAVING, POTTERY 
METALCRAFTS, and a number of RELATED CRAFTS 


During the fall session, students may enter at any time and register 
g Yy y 9g 


for long or short courses 


Write THE REGISTRAR for full information 











CRAFT HORIZONS September-Octoher 1960 


Sowers 
Bollam 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Designer-craftsman Rebert Sowers, who initiates our 
“Arts in Architecture” column on page 38, is a member! 
of the CRAFT HORIZONS editorial board. A recent—and 
by far his largest—commission is the striking stained 
glass facade of the American Airlines building at Idle 
wild airport in New York City In August of this 
year, a comprehensive survey of Art Nouveau was pub 
lished by The Museum of Modern Art (N.Y.C.) in which 
decorative arts, the heart of the movement, are discussed 
by Greta Daniel. the Museum's associate curator of de 
sign. On page 20, in “Sterling Silver for the Sixties,’ 
Greta Daniel moves her critical facilities up 60 years 
and comments on the silver flatware competition which 
has been co-sponsored by the International Silver Com 
pany and the Museum of Contemporary Crafts (N.Y.C.) 
Greta Daniel is also a member of the CRAFT HORIZONS 
editorial board . Kay Bollam, who contributes the 
story of the Oregon Ceramic Studio on page 36. 1s 
Woman's Editor of The Oregonian in Portland Re 
view of the twelfth Triennale‘di Milano on page !0 is 
by ceramist Sergio Dello Strolpgo, a graduate of Alfred 
University now working in Ethope as an industrial de 
signer and handcrafts consultant for the Organization 
for European Economic Development . . . Robert Kesal, 
an American craftsman now living and working in Copen 
hagen, makes his first contribution to CRAFT HORIZONS 
with “The New Tapestries of Franka Rasmussen” on 
page 26 ... Preview of the “Arts of Denmark” exhibi 
tion on page 28 is by Mary Lyon, editor of CRAFT HORIZONS 
from 1947 to 1955 and now a writer in the field of arts 
and decoration . . . Another former editor—of the art 
section of Ceramic Age—is Dide Smith, who contributes 
the Krevolin and Constantine story on page 12. She is 
a regular contributor to CRAFT HORIZONS 








OPEN LETTER FROM A READER 





Have you by any chance written an editorial on The 
Trouble with Craft Teachers? 

This refers to those courses where the unwary first 
pays the tuition, then finds in class that the instruction 
is on a very low level. 

I've just walked out of such a class. 

I had taken an adult education course in copper 
enameling, loved it, wanted to go on, and registered 
in the private class I describe herewith. 

I was shocked when I saw the workroom set-up. 

For twelve pupils there were one fork, one pair of 
pliers, one spatula, one decent planch, one half-decent 
one, one which sagged in the middle, a few other tired 
ones which should have been put out to pasture. At the 
back and to one side of a kiln were two more. One 
was broken in two; I never found out what was wrong 
with the other for the teacher informed me it wasn’t 
for use. As you can imagine. with this equipment you 
waited and waited for your turn. Twice, that first lesson, 
on going to see whether my tray had cooled, I found 
it had been removed from the planch. Someone hadn't 
had the patience to wait. 

There were, I believe (1 didn’t try to count really), 
five asbestos gloves. One was left-handed, and its con- 
dition will remain shrouded in mystery. Of the other 
four, two were all right, though dirty inside; a third 
had a dime-sized hole in the palm, about which another 
puo'l werned me. The fourth had a pulpy palm. 

The only cleenine materials shown me were a bowl 
of water, a bowl of pumice and two deflated and very 
dirty pieces of steel wool. Fortunately, I had some 
scouring pads with me. 

I appreciated one thing that I was told on the first 
night-—that I use too much enamel. I'd have appre- 
ciated it even more had the teacher stood by while 
I sifted, then advised and corrected. As it was, I used 
too much again the second night and probably would 
have gone on doing so to the bitter end. 

I had two short lessons with a spray gun, but my 
lack of muscle meant the teacher had to finish the job. 
My first teacher would have suggested my buying a 
hand spray, to help things out. Not this one, however. 

I was shown how to operate a kiln door, then left 
to my own devices in making any mess I might. It was 


known I'd never used anything but a $6.98 Trinket 
kiln. Whether the difference in heat or other factors 
contributed, I had less success in doing a neat job than 
with my little kiln. 

It all seemed to go like that. 

In short, the instruction was like the equipment. 

The ten “old” pupils were finishing work in one 
session. Some were already doing the final polishing 
on vases. These vases were about two and one-half to 
three inches in diameter at the top and from seven to 
eight inches high. How could they be done so quickly? 
Enameling is meticulous work. 

I didn’t see much of what others did. I did notice, 
however, they didn’t use a clean piece of paper for each 
different enamel. Their work places were dusty looking 
One woman would blow enamel off her work, which 
could have landed on other pupils’ projects. | watched 
one woman putting gum on the bottom of her bowl 
over dark, irregular splotches. The splotches could by 
no stretch of the imagination have been a design. She 
simply had not been taught io clean the copper thor- 
oughly between firings. 

Is it any wonder, then, that work could be whipped 
off in one sitting? 

Do any of those craft books you wrote about (May 
June 1959) say that one picks up a ready-to-be-fired 
tray by hand? The teacher did so with mine. How could 
fingers possibly work like this without damage? 

I offered the rest of my lessons to my first teacher, 
who also wants to go on to learn. She refused them, 
saying she'd had teachers like this also. 

This course cost $50 plus. I learned more from the 
$15 course I took with the adult education group. That 
teacher did her utmost to teach us. 

I still want to learn properly how to enamel copper 
When I first tried to write you (this is my third day 
of effort—math was my subject in school), I asked you 
how the uninitiated could hope to locate a competent, 
sincere teacher. I may have done just that today. 
I hope so. 

Thank you for writing of Herbert Maryon’s Metal- 
work and Enameling. | am ordering the book. 

oh 


Summit, New Jersey 





dn on-the-spot 
report from 
ltaly’s sprawling 


international 


design exposition 


by SERGIO 
DELLO STROLOGO 





Right: (top to botton) Ceramic bowl 
by Italy's Marcello Fantoni; 
necklace of silver with cornelian and 
hlack onyx by Nanna and Jorgen Ditzel 
of Denmark; elass candlesticks 
designed by Sweden's Erik Hoglund 
detail of textile designed b 

Elisabeth Kadow-Jaeger of Germany 
Opposite page: (top) Part 

of German display showing mosaic 
panel designed by Hann Trier 
hottom) view of Finnish exhibit 


Tu: twelfth Triennale di Milano, which 
opened on July 16 at the Palazzo dell’Arte 
and will run through November 3, is 

for the first time in the history of this 
extensive international design and archi- 
tecture show—adhering to a single theme: 
“La Casa e la Scuola,” or “The Home 
and the School.” While some of the fifteen 


participating countries, like England, have 


comp'ete!'y embraced the theme, a num- 
ber have escaped it and are concentrating 
mainly on exhibiting handcrafts and home 
furnishings 

[wo of the most important individual! 
exhibits at the Triennale are memorials 
to Adriano Olivetti and Frank Lloyd 
Wright. The Wright memorial, especially, 
is stunning y designed and is one of the 
highlights of the exposition 

Finland, Denmark and Norway have 
the largest dsp ays of furniture and crafts, 
and a'thoug) maay pieces in the Scan- 
dinavian sections are repetitious of old 
designs, their exhibits are, as usual, the 
most po ished. The most daring entries 
in the Scandinavian displays are the new 
glass vases by Finland’s Tapio Wirkkala 
Treading a deticate line between the 
contrived and the virtuoso, they tri- 
umph completely and, though seemingly 
wrenchned from nature, are of great 
sophistication 

A strong direction in the Scandina- 
vian crafts is the pervasiveness of the 
eiements of humor and fantasy. The tiles 
of Finland’s Rut Bryk have now become 





Right: Earthenware bottle brushed 
with copper under white opaque glaze 
hy Alena Kroupova of Cre hoslovakia 

Below: Glazed stoneware bottles 
by Sweden's Stie Lindberg 


a whole town of houses and squares 
decorated in a lighthearted sgraffito of 
geometric and natural forms. The birds 
of Birger Kaipiainen, Finland, and the 
vases of Stig Lindberg, Sweden, a'so step 
beyond the conventional. The birds, for 
instance, are ingeniously composed of 
ceramic beads, watches, mirrors and tiles 
and are a complete surrealist fantasy 
suspended in front of a pot ap « 
a bleak Finnish landscape 

Ihe restatement of the purpose 
Triennale—away from pure design 
more social concept-——‘as resu'ted in a 


limited attempt to show textiles. Sweden 


is the only country to exhibit a large 


group; in fact, draved t 
sx2tia unit of that cou 
pay. Even here, however, there 
little that cou'd be c: <da “new 

In recent years the Swedes 
to have broadened ticir desiga feeling 
with the result that they have lost the 
drive and focus apparent in the 1940's 





1950's. There are still outstanding 


Viola and 


Mirianne Nilson who are creating designs 


and 
designers such as Grasten 
of great verve, style and integration, but 
the power of Scandinavian style in tex- 
tiles seems to be in a hiatus as far as real 
The 
Danes present a number of textiles and 
rugs which are within the standard mold 


leadership is concerned Finns and 


[here is a great va- 
called 
reward. No- 
exhibit of 
fresh 


glass vases 


for these countries 
riety which 
freedom, but yet 
Scandinavian 


could, perhaps, be 
without 
where in the 
textiles is there to be seen the 
daring comparable with the 
of Wirkkala 

Italy has 
her exhibits 


interiors which 


scattered crafts throughout 


mostly dedicated to home 


are rather drab and un- 
real focus is 


the work of 


interesting—and the only 


the memorial exhibition of 
Paolo Venini, who had the vision to see 
that the glass of Murano could again be 


a vital, living art. All his famous glass 


Left: Cast and thrown earthenware 


hy Ettore Sottsas, Jr., of Italy 
Earthenware designed by 
Italy's Bitossi, hand decorated 


Below: 


with primary color, matt or 
brilliant crystalline glazes 


displayed in a 
craftsman- 


designs are beautifully 


worthy tribute to a 
designer. 
Among the ceramists, Guido Gambone 


great 


is showing only his new stoneware, which 
is somber in color and quite different 
from his usual flamboyant style. Marcello 
Fantoni is represented by some elegant 
and restrained pieces covered with an 
interesting reddish-purple glaze. Gianbat- 
tista Valentini is exhibiting large pieces 
treated with his well-known method of 
brushing brown slips over grogged bodies. 

The most original ceramics have been 
designed by an architect, Ettore Sottsas, 
Jr., who uses basic forms, primary colors 
and conventional glazes, yet puts these 
elements together with a very Italian va- 
riety and vigor. Sottsas designed the entry 
of the Triennale, which does not hoid to- 
gether as a unified effect, and he made 
the tiles used in it. All these things could 
have come only from his hand and, for 
better or for worse, seem to march with- 


out question in their own independent 
direction. 

The halls of the Palazzo dell’Arte are 
enormous, COmparing in size to those of 
the Smithsonian Institution in Washing- 
ton, D.C., or the Museum of Natural His- 
tory in New York City. A grayish light 
filters from above giving the exposition a 
dingy air. Because of this, exhibitions are 
more successful in smaller rooms where 
attention can be focused and work con- 
centrated to obtain a dramatic effect. 

One of the more rewarding of the small 
exhibits is the Czechoslovakian 
with a business-like yet outstanding dis- 
techniques—cut, 


room 


glass in all 
blown, decorated by 
with brilliant, 
colors. A large lace panel by Luba Krejci 


play of 
cast grinding or 
overglaze in beautiful 
is one of the most original and handsome 
craft objects in the whole Triennale 

The Japanese have made a definite 
not exhibiting anything that 
handcrafts. 


point of 


might be misconstrued as 





[heir dramatic Western display features 


mostly transistor radios, television sets 


and a motor scooter 
France, Germany and Austria show 
modern and freely designed 


Austria, 


some very 


tapestries and mosaics in fact, 
has used a large abstract tapestry as the 
background for her exhibit, but on the 
whole crafts are only an adjunct to the 


manufactured products. The Germans 
also present a basically commercial ap- 
proach, and though their display is static 
and boring, the products it contains are 
among some of the best examples of in 
Triennale. Some 


dustrial design at the 


interesting tapestries designed by France's 


Mathieu Mategot give a bold and dramatic 
effect and will be exhibited at the Gug- 
genheim Museum in New York City in 
the near future 

Poland shows a strange conglomeration 
of unrelated objects, but none of the 
handsome that can be 


their new shop in New York City. Mexi- 


pieces seen at 
co, Belgium and England, sticking closely 
to the theme, show only objects found in 
the schoolroom. Holland has limited her- 
self to showing colored-slides in a small 
room, with few products displayed. Even 
this, however, is impressive in comparison 
with the unfortunate absence of the U.S.A. 

Although a house, 


small aluminum 


A) eT ew 


* \ eee ere 





which Walter Dorwin 
nished, was sent over at the last minute 
by Alcoa, there is no official government- 
sponsored American exhibit at the Trien- 
nale. The lack of American crafts and 
design is deplorable. Europeans are still 
under the general impression that Amer- 
ican designers are capable of only creating 
automobiles and radios, and 
American craft production remains vir- 
tually unknown. The amount of 
designed crafts that are produced yearly 
in the U.S.A. could fill one of the large 
halls of the Palazzo dell’Arte and be a 
credit to craft 
to the American people. ry 


Teague has fur- 


transistor 


well- 


international circles and 


Left: Czechoslovakian glassware 
designed by (left to right) 
Zdenka Strobachova 
Marta Kerhartova, Jan 
Below: Glass vases by 
Tapio Wirkkala of Finland 


Novotny. 





Bohumil Cabla, 


4bove: Wood salad bowl and servers designed by Luigi Massoli of Italy 
Below: Red, black and white tapestry, # x 5’, designed by Prassinos of France 








KREVOLIN 


and CONSTANTINE 


by DIDO SMITH 





MAN —the waiting client— 


wane 

contributes to the 
Lewis Krevolin Elizabeth Constan- 
tine, for this young New York designing 
team likes to do custom work——“to make 


collaboration of 


and 


things we know have a place to go to.” 
This place is assured not only by the dis- 
tinction of their work and their willing- 
ness to adapt or create designs for the 
specific needs of a buyer, but also by 
their forthright attitude toward the prob- 
lems of marketing and production. 


“In our pottery we use the same ap- 


proach as any designer working for a 
“We as- 


sess our available time, materials, equip- 


manufacturer,” Lewis explains 


ment, then go out to discover what we 
can create with these that people would 
buy. This may sound too limiting, but 
there’s always some new idea and we're 
spending our energy on things people 
really want.” 

These “wanted” pieces include planting 
tables of wood and clay like those which 
won them in the 1958 
Young Americans competition sponsored 
by the American Craftsmen’s Council. 
They “double” 
flower pots, large decorative jardinieres, 


recognition for 


also produce striking 


mosaic wall panels and, nearing comple- 
tion, a terra-cotta fountain. 

No matter how varied the Krevolin 
and Constantine production, though, it 
has in common their team 
there are no “individual” pieces. After an 


signature— 


idea from either one is discussed, several 
sketches are made separately, then 
brought together for a joint decision. Liz, 
a slender blonde, seems frail beside Lewis 
whose easy, laughing manner does not 
disguise his strength. Yet in executing a 
piece they work side by side and are in 
terchangeable in any production opera 
tion, for she is a skillful craftsman 

This unique working relationship began 
at the New York State College of Ce- 
ramics at Alfred University where the two 
collaborated on several student projects 
in the industrial design course. Before 
graduating in 1955, they worked among 
a faculty and student body of exceptional 
ability and became proficient potters 
Both their technique and teamwork, how- 
ever, were perfected by a summer job at 
a tourist attraction where they managed 
a small pottery. 

“It was good experience,” Lewis says, 
but after that they couldn't understand 


how anyone couid spend a lifetime “just 
making pottery” and were determined to 
be industrial “When I first 
wanted to be a designer,” says Lewis 
“my high school teacher insisted a knowl- 
edge of one of the plastic materials was 
essential because the basic forming of 
every material is remarkably similar. At 
Alfred, the emphasis is on experiencing 
the essential quality of the material 
through process, for it is felt that if you 
understand pottery you will 
know how to start from a material and 


designers. 


processes, 


get your form through working, instead 
of adapting existing solutions.” 

“We had wonderful craft training at 
Alfred,” adds Liz, “but when we looked 
for designing jobs in New York, we just 
weren't prepared to compete with the 
masterly portfolios other schools had 
their students prepare.” 

Lewis started with a packaging design 
firm as a model-maker, working entirely 
on the plaster wheel. Later he designed 
giftware, then lamps. Now an associate 
of Russel Wright, Lewis Krevolin works 
on design and development of dinner- 
ware, glassware, furniture, small appli 
ances and packaging. 


Teakwood and clay planting table, 20” x 50” x 14” high, 

with two “double” planters set into top: mosaic inlay of red, brown, yellow tiles. 
Opposite page: Close-up of 60” x 22” table top with mosaic inlay of tan, 

gray, yellow, off-white tiles; gray unglazed planting pots 

have glazed “drip-proof” holders. A “one-man” show of Krevolin and 

Constantine tables was held at America House (N.Y.C.) last year. 





Rus 


between the 


Elizabeth Constantine, also with 


sel Wright, acts as liaison 
International Cooperation Administration 
Taiwan and Vietnam and the 
this, she 


briefly for Bonniers, then worked in turn 


projects in 
American market. Before sold 
for a designer of office interiors, a product 
designer (using the plaster wheel), a tex- 
tile designer and for House and Garden 
magazine 

“You have to build your 
“At 


from any 


own experi 
Alfred we were 
kind of 


It may be changed 


ence,” Liz explains 


quite divorced com 
mercial Operation 
but at that time there wasn't even con 
tact or understanding between the indus 
trial design and ceramic engineering 
students who might later be working to 
gether. The craft approach proves itself 
on the job 


a realistic 


but to get one you also need 


project for industry which 


would make a portfolio. Some business 


knowledge would have helped, too.” 


Always in touch with each other in 


Earthenware able 
planting pot 
9 and 10” higi 


shown 


$ 
assembled 
and apart 
ined 


with brownish 


Base sections 


black ele 


Mishima 


sin 


New York City 
job problems 


the two had compared 
frequently. Neither re- 
sponded to plaster as they did to the ac- 
tui! 


to have a shop where they could 


material, and it beceme a necessity 
“ex- 
plore, build something—get free from all 
that plaster and paper 

Three they discussed 
ducing something that would get the most 
small kiln 


Through her magazine job Liz 


years ago pro 


from their just to clear shop 
expenses 
had a knowledge of the market, and they 
decided to try tables like ones made at 


Alfred 
usual square mosaics they had assembled 


when, as a rebellion against the 


table tops from bits of pots collected 


from trash and from clay bodies left over 


from laboratory tests 


In their basement studio they worked 


out ten variations on each of five basic 


bodies and started making tiles, textul 
ing the slabs as they were rolled. Because 
the kiln was always piled solidly with the 
further variations re- 


irregular shapes 


sulted in each batch from oxidation 
reduction, or migration of colorants dur- 
“We 
working ourselves,” 
took 


successful 


ing the firing also did the wood- 
Lewis says, “and it 
almost a year before we had 
tables. We them to the 
1958 Young Americans competition and 


shown at the 


two 
sent 
they Museum ol 
Contemporary Crafts. 


were 
That gave us the 
impetus to make others and to get out 
and sell them. We still work on the struc 
tures of new designs ourselves, but to 
fill orders we have them copied 

The 


their. “palette.” 
they fill in, take out 


color of wood used influences 
Starting at opposite ends 
of a mosaic change 


They 


“You are usually too close to your 


parts like this better than working 
alone 
work and miss faults obvious to another,” 
“We both know 


ing, and these pieces actually build one 


says Liz the color feel 

from the other.’ 
When satisfied 

paste newspaper 


with a mosaic, they 


over it, let that set 


oy 





(far left) Detail of clay mosai« 


white 


Opposite 


page 


n colors of erays 


then clamp a board on top and turn it 
Oxychloride cement, usually colored 


“floated” 


over 


with oxides or clays, is ove! 
the reverse side of the tiles, and the ply 
wood which will support the tiles on the 
table is plac d on the mosaic from above 
In a couple of hours the “sandwich” is 
set, turned over again, and the paper re 


“WW ¢ 


as we'll ever get from irregular pieces,” 


moved have as flat a surface then 


Lewis says. “Next day we go over edges 


with a rasp and clean it up. When com- 


pletely assembled, the entire table is 


several coats of linseed oil.” 


Liz 


given 
“The 


for a 


tables,” adds, “are usually 


specific place People bring us 


swatches of rugs and fabrics, and we're 
happy to work with them.” 

[heir pots are kept simple, not only 
but 
also from a feeling for creative economy, 
of wanting to “make more with less.” They 
red body, and for 


the 


because of limited space and time, 


work with a brown or 


even the very large pots they use 


reds and black. Right 


wall panel (shown across center of page), 6’ 


wheel as much as possible. Decoration is 
usually sgraffito 
The only glaze 


swift and effective 
through a white engobe. 
in the shop is purchased—a single fire 
brownish-black for lining the planters. 
At present the partners are happily 
making as much pottery as they can 
and selling it. “People are amazingly re- 
ceptive,” they claim. 
from prospective clients we go 
photographs and, for them to handle, 
just a small pot. If they want to order, 


we load up a taxi and show our work.” 


“To get a reaction 
with 


The largest containers were originally 
made for an interior planting contractor 
who liked their samples. She gave them 
several sizes of common terra-cotta pots 
and need 
these that will retail up to fifteen dollars.” 
When a dozen designs were worked out, 
she bought them all and now reorders by 
design number and size pot it must hold. 

“There is a constant interchange,” 
“between our work as in- 


said, “I outer containers for 


Lewis states, 


x 18”, 


Krevolin and Constantine assembling a mosaic. 


dustrial designers and the pottery. Most 


craftsmen teach; we work as industrial 


designers.” 


The differing aspects of each one’s 


job they find valuable to their partner- 
ship at the pottery. Both Lewis, who has 


married for four years and has a 
young Liz that their 


separate lives away from the shop have 


been 
son, and believe 
made their teamwork there possible. “If 
we disagree,” Liz says, “we don’t have 
to live with it.” 

“Whatever we do,” Liz declares, 
never want to lose touch with the 
terial. Now and then we make things for 


express.” 


“we 
ma- 
ourselves—an idea we must 
But mainly the young team is very realis- 
tic about their pottery as a_ business. 
They want a product that will satisfy 
themselves in the making, others in using 

and so pay a return. 

“We know the business will grow,” 
Lewis says. “Crafts? There’s always in- 
terest. Everybody wants them.” a 


Sa 





Sterling 





Mi of the implements which we use 
in our daily environment have in 
the course of time undergone drastic 
changes or gentle modifications. Formal 
than 
other implements has resisted a general 
toward moderniza- 
tion. Stainiess steel, on the other hand, 
making its impact only during the last 


moved from the 


silver flatware more consistently 


trend redesign and 


decade, has successfully 
kitchen to the dining room and, in doing 
so, has evolved in standardized, simple 
shapes which do honor to the material as 
well as to the changing concepts of what 
is beautiful 

Part of the problem with silver flatware 
stems from the fact that to the American 
housewife it represents much more than 
a tool. It 
gance, of refinement, of status 


ele- 
and the 
richer the decoration, the chasing, the 


has become a symbol of 


embossing, the more it assures its owner 
that all is better than at the Joneses! The 
proud owner, unfortunately, has not been 
has not been 
anxious to enlighten her of the fact—that 
the object of her adoration is but a 19th 
century 


aware—and the industry 


bastardization of Renaissance 
formality and Baroque exuberance. 
Factory made Rococo—in keeping with 


the spirit of the Victorian super- 
seded the severe and superbly fashioned 


18th century England 


age 


silver flatware of 


where design in this particular area 
reached its moment of absolute perfec- 
tion. (Some of this same perfection is 
also to be American 


companion pieces.) Unlike the individual 


found in colonial 
craftsman serving a small group of dis- 
cerning connoisseurs, industry had to turn 
to cruder effects to attract attention and 
serve the new mass society) hungry for 
goods which were suddenly within their 
And thus a rosebuds 
and garlands still binds our silver spoons, 
knives and forks, perpetuated in the 
U.S.A. by an industry which persistently 
tells itself and its willing listeners that 


reach. shower of 


tradition is the mark of elegance—and 
that is the commodity they are offering. 
Various attempts, of course, have been 


made to overcome this curious twilight, 


but in general the lag still exists. A recent 
effort was an international competition 
sponsored last year by the International 
Silver Company of Meridan, Connecticut, 
and co-sponsored by the Museum of 
Contemporary Crafts, New York City, 
to find designs for contemporary 
silver flatware. Significantly the project 
was Called “Sterling Silver for the Sixties.” 
An elaborate scheme was worked out by 


new 


which, as a first step, a group of crafts- 
men was invited to participate by sub- 
mitting their ideas in the form of draw 
206 were received 


Some entries 


from seventeen countries, and under the 


ings. 


direction of Meyric Rogers, curator of 
the Garvan Collection of the Yale Uni- 
versity Art Gallery, a five member Com- 
mittee of Selection designated 22 of these 
designs for execution. From these 22 
finished models, a five member Jury of 
Awards* selected five top winners, each 
of whom is to receive a prize of $1,000. 
The International Silver Company has 
agreed to produce at least one of the 
winning designs and will pay a royalty on 
sales to the designer. 

Ihe results of the competition are be- 
ing shown at the Museum of Contempo- 
rary Crafts from September 23 through 
December 4, together with a collection of 
historical knives, forks and spoons, and 
will later be circulated throughout the 
country by the Smithsonian Institution. 

A giance at the 22 
unanimous similarity 


designs produced 
reveals an almost 
of certain elements which during the last 
decade have emerged as characteristic of 
the new stainless steel flatware. The most 
drastic change in stainless steel occurred 
in the shaping of the knife blade, 
which generally has been shortened and 
reshaped for better cutting results. For 
the first time in recent history, a joining 


of two materials—the articulation be- 


Draper, designer and decorator 
Edward Stone, architect (N.Y.C.): 
Walter Dorwin Teague, industrial designer 
(N.Y.C.); Dorothy Wadsworth, past 
tary of the Junior League of America 
(Rochester, N. Y.); Joseph Kasper, chair- 
man of the board, Associated Merchandis- 
ing Corporation (N.Y .C.) 


Dorothy 
(N.Y .C.) 


Secre- 


Silver for the SixtieS 4 cen vane 


handle blade 
necessary. In emulation of this factor in 
the silver competition, the joint between 
silver handle and steel blade has uniformly 
been smoothed over and underplayed to 
suggest a continuous shape. Almost every 


tween and is no longer 


fork, formerly composed of tines alone, 
now shows a longish, deep bowl provided 
with short tines at the end. Spoon bowls, 
too, have been deepened often 
squared off at the tip. These so-called new 
elements which contemporary designers 
have rationalized as the result of a fresh 
investigation into the function of our eat- 
ing tools, we find already incorporated 
in a set of flatware by Richard Riemer- 
schmid designed as early as 1900 (see 
illustration on page 22). Therefore, it 
would seem more accurate, perhaps, to 
call the investigation an experimentation 
with the form language of abstract sculp- 
ture and its adaptation to the form of 
objects for daily use. 

Among the 22 produced designs, six 
models illustrate attempts to apply dec- 
oration. All are so ineffectually handled 
that they fail completely and none of the 
six has received an award. The decorative 
quality of the others rests with empha- 
sized form rather than with added pat- 
tern—the emphatic curves often absorb- 
ing the functions of holding, balancing 
resting or pressing down. 

Of the five prize winners, the designs 
by Ainar Axelsson and Sven Arne Gill- 
gren, both Swedish, reveal such closeness 
to the design of Scandinavian stainless 
steel that they appear simply as transla- 
into another material rather than 
In addition, the joints 


and 


tions 
fresh solutions. 
between handles and bowls in the forks 
and spoons in both designs seem to be 
heavy and unyielding. 

Almost as strongly influenced by Scan- 
dinavian design is the set made by David 
Gumbel of Israel, but his design shows 
greater fluidity, more graceful joints and 
a faceted treatment of the handles. This 
softer line conveys to a degree the feeling 
of silver. 

A more inventive and less stereotyped 
solution was found by Menahem Berman, 





Jury of Awards selections. Top: (left 

to right) By David Gumbel and Menahem 
Berman, both of Jerusalem, Israel 
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another Israeli competitor. He emphasized 
his material by shaping the handles as 
flat-bodied, sharp-edged elongated ovals 
with rounded ends. To these he added a 
joint which looks as if the continuous 
piece of metal had been sharply twisted 
and then flattened out to form the blade, 
the fork and bowls. No com- 
promise was made either to function or 
to comfort of handling, but the result is 
a design of elegance and keenness equally 


spoon 


suited to silver or steel. 

The fifth award went to the entry of 
Tapio Wirkkala of Finland, one of the 
internationally known craftsmen of our 
time. Accepting the fact that the knife, 
fork and spoon also follow the well-worn 
formula of contemporary flatware forms, 
the total appearance seems to come near- 
est to a satisfactory solution for contem- 
porary silver design. The relationship of 
shape and proportion is handled with 
subtlety, the grooved and sculptured 
handle does not end abruptly at the joint 
but flows easily into the bowl shapes. Par- 
ticularly in the knife the joining of han- 
dle and blade is accomplished with ele- 
gant fluidity. The manipulation of the 
metal, which creates soft highlights, pro- 
duces a feeling of silver more strongly 
than in any other of the premiated de- 


signs. There is a surprising sensation of 
smooth functioning experienced by the 
hand on picking up these pieces and 


finding that their backs are flattened and 
rest comfortably against the palm, while 
the fingertips find natural resting places 
along the front well 
weighted and well balanced handles. 

In surveying the results of so ambitious 
a project, one wonders whether or not the 
results warrant the efforts made to bring 
them about (a chance which exists in any 
competition ). One wonders whether bold- 
ness and inventiveness, if these are indeed 
qualities desired in our eating tools, have 
been overlooked or passed over by a jury 
trying to encourage slowly a perhaps too 
cautious program of modernization. 

If we are still seeking guidance in the 
creation of formal flatware to enhance 
the festive occasions in our extremely 
informal society, we should no longer 
search among the extreme examples of 
the 15th and 16th centuries which made 
“works of art” out of a modest tool. We 
should rather turn to the simplicity and 
refinement of 18th century silver. 

In some examples, at least, the compe- 
tition winners have embraced these con- 
cepts and attempted to express them in 
the visual language of our time. If, then, 
the sponsor is willing to support his own 
project by an educational advertising pro- 
gram designed to help the public find its 
way toward the true elegance of our time, 
“Sterling Silver for the Sixties” has made 
its mark. ra 


grooves of the 











The nine American designs chosen by the Committee 


of Selection for execution in silver. 

Left: Flatware by Arthur Pulos of New York 

Top row: (left to right) By Lewis Wise of California, 

Olaf Skoogfors of Pennsylvania, Robert Von Neumann of Illinois, 
Samuel Ayers, Jr., of Massachusetts 

Bottom row: (left to right) By Ronald Pearson of New York, 

Lee Du Sell of New York, Gerald Gulotta of New York, 

iilison Macomber of Massachusetts. 
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tree-hanging fibers of a prim 
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African cape once caught the 
Danish 
Intrigued by the tex- 


eve and imagination of 


Franka 
tural 


weavel 
Rasmussen 
threads, she be 
the 


could be employed within the structure 


excitement of the 


gan thinking of how same effect 


of her wall hangings. She also thought of 


how, by releasing her yarn from its 
function as a pictorial device, she might 
be able to give new expression to her 
work by simply letting the material speak 
for itself 


A visit to Franka Rasmussen's studio 


26 
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in the heart of old Copenhagen shows the 
results of that inspiration. Large abstract 
tapestries speak eloquently of this Dan- 
ish craftsman and transform the room 
into a world all its own. Standing about, 
and propped up against the walls, are full- 
size watercolor sketches which she uses 
to work out her designs 

Once a cartoon is completed, the tap- 
standard 
using what is basically a simple weav- 
The 


-are usually woven loose- 


estry is executed on a loom 


ing technique. materials—cotton, 


wool and linen 
ly to emphasize the particular physical 











characteristics of the fibers. Free-hang- 
ing yarns are secured to a tapestry with 
a variation of the rya technique. Al 
though always trying to achieve a hal 
monious integration of design, material 
and technique, the visual character of a 
tapestry Is its most important aspect to 
Franka Rasmussen, and often a standard 
weave will be reversed so that what is 
normally the back side will appear as 
the front of a hanging. 

Often close-toned and subtle, 
times bold and contrasting, her tapestries 


present geometric expanses given depth 


some- 
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and texture in the rya-like areas. Oc- 
casionally, as in the tapestry entitled 
“Dawn,” she will play a gentle arc of 
threads across an area of closely defined 
circles and rectangles. Color changes and 
variations in the weave occur within 
similar surfaces to give a specific identity 
to each of the separate areas. 

Materials are used with the skillful 
freedom which comes with fine crafts- 
manship. Combined with this technical 
mastery is a genuine love for weaving 
and an ability to view her work in other 
than craft-like terms. Franka Rasmussen 


' Three tapestries of wool, cotton and linen forming a triptych. 
Twilight” (opposite page) and “Dusk” (right) are 39” x 71"; “Dawn” is 39” x 81". 


will tell of her ideas about weaving by 
relating the visual effects to contempo- 
rary painting or perhaps by describing 
what it feels like to be awake before the 
sun rises. It is difficult to explain what 
one experiences when seeing Franka 
Rasmussen’s tapestries. Her works ex- 
press all that needs to be said. i 


An exhibition of tapestries by Franka 
Rasmussen is being prepared for circula- 
tion in the U.S.A. by the Haystack Moun- 
tain School of Crafts, Liberty, Maine. 
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i. America we identify contemporary 

Danish decorative arts and design with 

clean-lined, contoured furniture fault- 

lessly executed in precious woods and, 

almost equally, with finely wrought ster- 

ling silver: gracious designs in the tra- 

dition of Georg Jensen and Johan Rohde 

as well as the more contemporary, ab- 

stract sculptural shapes of Henning Kop- ARTS OF DEN MARK 

pel. We admire the character and ele- 

gance of Danish jewelry and flatware; 

we also regard the smooth proportions 

and finish of wooden bowls and other 

Danish designed utensils for our tables 
To expand and illuminate these im- 


by MARY LYON 


pressions, now, comes a magnificent 


and extensive exhibition of Denmark's 
treasures to be shown in the U.S.A. 
for the first time this fall. Covering 
more than ten thousand years of 
Danish crafts, the exhibition—entitled 
“The Arts of Denmark”—opens up an 
almost dizzying vista with a display of 
over 1,000 objects from the early Stone 
Age and Bronze Age, the Viking period 
(roughly from the end of the 8th century 
B.C. to the early years of the Ist century 
4.D.), the Middle Ages, the 17th and 
18th centuries and our own day. 
Included, of course, are collections of 
painting and sculpture, ranging from wall 
paintings of the Stone Age through 
the Renaissance and Baroque periods 
when, increasingly, the arts of Scandi- 
navia reflect the influence of artists and 
craftsmen from Holland, France, Ger- 
many and Italy. Indeed, Danish kings 
encouraged many artists and craftsmen 
to live and work on their islands, and in 
1609 King Christian 1V commissioned 


Juxtaposition of old and new forms an interesting contrast 
Top: Arm ring in silver designed by Nanna and 

Jorgen Ditzel, 1960. Above: Silver bracelet from the 
Viking period, dated about 800-1000 A.D 

Opposite page: (top left) Abstract vase by Axel Salto 

for Royal Copenhagen Porcelain, 1956 

(bottom left) mid-Neolithic Age earthenware vessel, dated 
about 2000 B.C.; (top right) arm ring in silver by 

the Ditzels for George Jensen Silversmiths, 1960 

(bottom right) gold rine from the Bronze Age 
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the English architect Inigo Jones to de- 
sign two of his splendid palaces. 

This, to some extent, was the way of 
the earlier Vikings whose first raids were 
undertaken in aim of conquest and loot. 
By far the most courageous, adventurous 

and ruthless—of the 
north, the 
coursed the 


seafarers of the 


Vikings took to sail and 
bounding mains centuries 
the Britons who continued to 
plod through the neighboring waters by 
The Vikings made an art of 
building ships—powerful seagoing ves- 
sels with beautifully carved 


rated prows. As superb navigators they 


ahead of 
oar alone. 


and deco- 
penetrated all the coasts of Europe, trav- 
eled the great rivers of Russia that led 
to the Caspian Sea, sailed through the 
Byzantium, 
learning new skills, bringing home valu- 


Mediterranean to always 
able treasures and materials which influ- 
enced their taste in design and decoration. 

Ihe Vikings retained the barbarian’s 
splendor. When flint 
gave way to metal, they made glorious 


love of 


daggers 


weapons of bronze, inlaying them with 


Below: Detail of white 
with cotton 
Below right: Stoneware 
glaze, designed by George Hettine in 1959. 


designed by Rolf Middelboe, 


gold and silver, even borrowing the tech- 
niques of niello and damascene from the 
Turks and Arabs. 

In viewing this exhibition, the eye of 
may well linger on the 
antiquities of the their 
earliest Stone Age tools and weapons, the 
Danes shared a kinship with countless 
other artists of other primitive civiliza- 
Forms of bird and bear, for in- 
stance, carved with flint knives from 
amber and dating back to 8000-5000 
B.C., are brothers of the Eskimo stone 
sculptures, also fashioned since prehis- 
toric times. In the late Stone Age, how- 
ever, the Danes were able to make ves- 
sels of clay in shapes of surpassing 
beauty which no succeeding generation 
has excelled. They are as original and 
characteristic as the Vikings’ massive 
jewelry in bronze and gold and silver 
which, in its turn, manifests a distinct 
affinity with the shapes and taste for 
ornament today. 

Many of the objects in the exhibition 
are finds of recent years, dug up largely 


the craftsman 
Norsemen. In 


tions. 


nvlon curtain embroidered 
1959 


covered jar with celadon 


from peat bogs or ancient burial sites. 
Several of the items, such as incised of 


embossed vessels of silver and gold, are 
of foreign origin, for during the Bronze 
and Iron Ages the Danes became highly 
skilled in forging and casting but did not 
learn to 
mering it from a flat sheet of metal. The 


“raise” a bowl or cup by ham- 


acquisition of these and other treasures 

-painted Roman glass vessels, porcelains 
from the Rhine country, faience from 
Friesland—was peaceably accomplished 
by the Vikings on their travels, often 
commissioned in advance. Frequently, 
even, they were gifts from a friendly 
Roman emperor, perhaps to help win 
over the “barbarian” chieftains. 

Shown here are only a sampling of the 
stunning and often remarkable items in 
this most comprehensive exhibition. “The 
Arts of Denmark” will open first at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York City on October 15, where it will 
remain on view until January 8, 1961. 
It will re-open on March 1, 1961, at the 
Chicago Institute of Art. & 








Opposite page: (top) 
Silver necklace by 
Soren Georg Jensen, 
1957; (bottom) 
Bronze Age 

Viking necklet 

or torque. 

Left: (top) 

Viking torque; 
(bottom) 14-carat 
gold necklace 

with turquoise 

and pearls by Jens 
Andreason, 1960. 





Rieht: lron Age howl in silver. 

French workmanship, dated about 400-0 B.C. 
Efiect of embossine on both interior and 
exterior was achieved by attaching separately 
decorated metal plates to outside rim 


Below left: (top) Covered sterling silver 


serving dish by Magnus Stephensen, 1960 


(hottom) silver box for candy or pills 

by Henning Koppel, 1954 

Below center: Salad spoon and fork 

in silver by Hiordie Haveaard. 1958 

Below right: Soup ladle designed in 1906 by 
Johan Rohde for George Jensen Silversmiths 








Below: Prehistoric bird carved in amber, 
probably with a flint knife, dated 8000-5000 B 
Bottom: Small gold amulet from 

Teutonic lron Age, about 400-600 A.D 

Right: Teak salad bowl and servers 

designed by Jens Quistgaard, 1958 

Bottom right: “Egyptian” folding chair of 
palisander wood and black leather 

hy Ole Wanscher, 1959 
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The foremost pioneering crafts gallery of the Pacific 
Northwest celebrates its 22nd birthday this fall 
and outlines the whys and wherefores of its successful survival 


~ 


CERAMIC STUDIO 


by KAY BOLLAM 


Lydia Hodge once com- 


that the 


F° NDER 
mented 
Studio 


tution 
donated materials have miraculously ex- 


Oregon Ceramic 
was a fishes” 


A little money, a little labor and 


“loaves and insti- 


panded into a contemporary brick build- 
ing that sits high on a bluff overlooking 
the city of Portland 

It houses an exhibition gallery, five 
kilns, sells $13,000 of regional arts and 
crafts annually, has 400 members and a 
paid staff of one full-time artist-in-resi- 
dence and one part-time secretary. 

A yearly income supplied by donations 
and memberships operates a program 
with two aims: first, to provide exhibition 
and sales facilities for craftsmen and 
artists of the Pacific Northwest; and sec- 
ond, to provide a stimulus for young 
people “who are, after all, the key to the 
cultural development of any community 
and play an important role in educating 
that community,” contends Lydia Hodge. 
“Unless a child is taught to recognize 
and like quality and beauty, and is given 
the opportunity to live with good things, 
there will be no future craftsman and no 
outlet for his wares.” 

The real key to the Studio's success is 
the wide community support 
which the has been able to 
marshal through the years. 


Beginning in the post-depression days, 


area of 
institution 


36 


the Studio was an outgrowth of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon Alumni Art League, a 
group concerned with the lack of oppor- 
tunities for artists and craftsmen once 
they had left the University. 

Lydia Hodge, a social worker turned 
woman, 
together, others, Ellis 
dean of the School of 
Allied Arts at the Uni- 


Willcox and Walter 


artist, educator and business 


gathered among 
Lawrence, then 
Architecture and 
versity, W. R. B. 
Church, architects 

Ihe group tackled four problems: |) 
lack of materials for artists, particularly 
ceramics; 2) inadequate kiln 


3) little opportunity to exhibit without 


facilities; 


paying costly entrance fees; 4) little or 
no outlet for the sale of craft work 

The decided support 
should come from the artists themselves, 
who, after all, should be most concerned 


League initial 


and would benefit mosi directly. Accord- 
ingly, invitations were sent to artists and 
craftsmen throughout the 
them to contribute pieces of their work 
for an art auction, with the entire pro- 
ceeds going toward a building fund. 


state asking 


“The response was enormous. Samples 
of work of excellent quality poured in, 
and we truly 
ments Lydia Hodge. After this vigorous 
beginning, other donations from an in- 
trigued community started to trickle in. 


were underway,” com- 


Then began the patchwork tale of 
support, which is actually a tale of the 
tact, diplomacy and persistence of the 
Studio’s very unassuming and tenacious 
founder. Born in Indiana of Spanish- 
English ancestry, Lydia Hodge was 
reared and educated ‘there, and later 
taught in the State school system. She 
then moved to Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
to work on a five-year research project 
to learn why children dropped out of 
school. When she and her husband 
moved to the Pacific Northwest, she en- 
Oregon to 
work 1930, 
while he took a trip around the world, 


rolled at the University of 


toward an art degree. In 


she studied art in Paris. 

It was Lydia Hodge who convinced 
the Portland public schools to donate 
land for the embryonic Studio, since the 
level art 


high school 


benefit in 


secondary and 


teachers would several ways 
from its service. She cajoled the WPA 
into providing construction labor for the 
new Studio and also got them to install 
the commercial kilns 

Architect H. Abbott Lawrence donated 
his services to design the building, and 
just eighteen months after the League 
held its first meeting, the $20,000 Studio 
building was in firing the 
ceramic work of museum 
students and individuals at cost, conduct- 


ing craft workshop instruction, sponsor- 


operation 


schools, art 


ing seven or eight exhibits annually, and 
running a craft sales shop which was 
and still is—open 36 hours weekly. 

The Studio, by then, was incorporated 
as a non-profit organization, and man 
agement passed to a board of governors. 

It was Dean Lawrence who brought 
into the financial fold a $7,000 Carnegie 
grant—extending over five years—which 
provided a series of master workshops 
and design. Only 


recognized high 


in weaving, 
craft 


pottery 
teachers from 
schools, colleges, universities and craft 
groups were eligible to attend. “By con- 
ducting such master classes and holding 
quality exhibitions of the work done in 
these workshops, we felt we were able 
to reach the greatest number of people 
in the shortest time,” comments Lydia 
Hodge. Under the grant such outstand- 
ing master craftsmen as Dorothy Liebes, 
Dr. Arthur Baggs, Marian Hartwell, 
Margaret DePatta and Eugene Bielawski 
taught classes in weaving, pottery and 
design. The impact of Dorothy Liebes, 
brought New York, on local 
weavers is an example of the effective- 
ness of the workshop principle. 

Local weavers had clung to flat colors 


from 


and traditional designs, which began to 
have an inbred sterility. With an assault 
of fresh, vibrant colors and new textures, 





Dorothy Liebes liberated weavers irto 
new areas of imagination. 

Since the Carnegie grant was jointly 
administered by the Studio, the Port- 
land Museum, the Portland Public School 
System and the University, a new level 
of cooperation and interdependence be- 
tween the institutions evolved. 

With an astute eye to its public, the 
Studio plots exhibits with perception and 
intelligence. It is quick to adapt its craft 
items and art to changes in living trends 
of the Pacific Northwest. For example, 
better knowledge of how to control wind 
and sun in outdoor living areas has re- 
sulted in the creation and sale of large 
scale jars, branch vases, patio dishes, wall 
tiles and sculptures. 

Exhibit chairman Maurine Roberts 
tirelessly ferrets out props to demonstrate 
to the community how arts and crafts 
can fit into their living scheme—a hand- 
woven square to set off a pot, an arrange- 
ment of flowers or dried weeds for a 
ceramic vase, a piece of furniture with 
a handwoven rug to suggest room use. 

Exhibitions are not always confined to 
works of Northwest artists, however. In 
1958 the Biennial Exhibition of North- 
west Ceramics was extended to include 
works of twenty of the nation’s best pot- 
ters and sculptors, an exhibit designed to 
show local craftsmen possible new fields 
to explore. Included in the group ex 
hibiting were a gratifying number of 
artist-craftsmen whose first encourage- 
he Studio. A list 


of craftsmen who had their first major 


ment had come from t 


exhibits or one-man shows at the Studio 
includes such names as Jack Lenor Lar- 
sen, Tom Hardy, Peter Voulkos, Betty 
Feves, Merlin Dow, Lynn Alexander, 
Hal Reigger and Frances Senska. 

As most schools and craftsmen now 
have their own kilns and supply sources, 
the past years have lessened the demands 
at the Studio for the selling of materials 
and custom firing. “But change is growth,” 
states Lydia Hodge, and plans are now 
under way to convert the workshop area 
into an additional gallery to house a 


rapidly growing permanent craft collec- 


tion. The kiln room is being converted 
into a one-man workshop for use by the 
artist-in-residence 

With no expansion funds at hand, but 
with confidence in its community, Lydia 
Hodge's forces say again, “We stick our 
necks out. We are venturesome, willing 
to face the consequences and take the 
bruises.” By thus keeping alert to the 
changing needs of the public and crafts- 
men, the Oregon Ceramic Studio has 
managed to stay financially solvent and 
has been a lively addition to the cultural 
life of the Pacific Northwest a 


Exhibition gallery of Oregon Ceramic Studio during recent show 
of ceramics by Los Angeles potter Henry Takemoto. 





arts in 


architecture 


by Robert Sowers 


series of columns 


hy Robert 


This is the first in a 


on architectural Sowers. 


art 


Let me initiate this page by stating what 
I conceive to be the creative and inescap- 
ably philosophical problem of architec- 
tural art: we are living at the moment 
when works of art and craft have finally 
recovered their full status as things-in 
themselves. It is the achievement 
of the arts of the past century, including 
architecture, to have rid themselves of 
extraneous and derivative elements and 
to have rediscovered their own intrinsic 
qualities. Forms, textures, 
techniques have been  re-experienced, 
analyzed and exalted for their own sakes 
now enjoy 


great 


colors and 


to the point where we can 
Rembrandt's portraits simply as paint 

But our having learned to see the work 
of art in this new way suddenly appears 
to be a mixed blessing. For to confront 
any creation simply as an object, as an 
other thing-in-this-world, even a unique 
thing, is to allow no more possible mean- 
ing or significance in it than one would 
expect to find in a pebble at the seashore. 
In its moment of triumph over the con 
trived, conventionalized and exhausted 
meanings of the Beaux-Arts tradition, 
therefore, contemporary art finds itself 
poised uneasily on the brink of an even 
more radical kind of meaninglessness 

In order for anything to possess mean 
ing, that thing must be inescapably reso- 
nant somehow with a host of other 
things, e.g. other objects, ideas, efforts, 
myths, customs, functions or creations. 
Meaning is utterly incompatible with 
isolation, with mere existence Or mere 
uniqueness. Further, art of the 
name has always been in rebellion against 
has already been 


worty 


the reiteration of what 
shown to be. In the nature of it, art 
never go “back.” But neither can it stand 
on the mere existence 
Art must thefefore find and express new 
relations betWeen things and functions 
and ideas—the configurations that 
lie implicit in the rhythms and cacophony 


can 


assertion of its 


new 


of our own time 

The real challenge and opportunity of 
architectural art therefore lies in the pos- 
sibility—not the certainty—that it may 
be one such fruitful source of new con- 
figurations. For this art of composing 
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with building and image is an art in 
itself into which both pure architecture 
and the pure artifact absorbed as 
elements: the apt placing of the created 
object in a particular space in fact further 
defines both the space and the work; the 
elaboration or enrichment of some struc- 
tural element by the artist or craftman 
often give to it just the explicit import 
that archi- 
tecture alone. 

But and architecture to 
be brought together? And they be 
brought together at all? It is along these 
lines that discussions of architectural art 


are 


lies beyond the resources of 
how are art 
can 


traditionally range or rage: “integration” 
“artuust (Or 
my 


versus “juxtaposition” versus 
architect), stay away 
lhe thing that I find so depressing about 


total ir- 


from door 
this whole debate is the almost 
relevance of all but one of its proposi 
tions to what is actually happening. 
Those who for so long have insisted 
upon the physical reintegration of the 
arts in architecture as the sole hope for 
saving art and civilization ought by now 
to have seen works by Gabo, Calder and 
Stuart Davis—works created without any 
thought of their being used in any specific 
context—placed to advantage in 
the corridors or on the grounds of some 


great 


of the new corporate palaces. It is there- 
these belated journeymen 
around—to realize that there is 
such a thing as a valid 
between good, inde 
and architecture 
these same pure 


fore time for 
to look 
and can be 
“found” relation 
pendently created art 
On the other hand, 
individual creations in happy juxtaposi- 
tion prove only that art need not be 
physically integrated in architecture to 
be related to it; not that it 
But the main case against the possibility 
of physically incorporating contemporary 
art into new buildings is generally based 
on two determinants: technology and 
the social fragmentation of our times. 


cannot be 


The technological argument is at once 
too broad and too shallow in its assertion 
that the hand-wrought creation of the 
artist or craftsman is fundamentally in- 
compatible with the machine-made sur- 
faces of modern architecture. I simply 
do not believe this. To use Mies van det 
Rohe’s work as the acid test, since it is 
the purest of pure architecture of tech- 
nology, I, at any rate, see nothing in its 
forms or logic that makes it any more 
incompatible with a steel frieze by No- 
guchi, let us say, than Greek temples 
were incompatible with their sculptures 

Too broad in the conclusion it derives 
the fact of machine-made archi 
tecture, this argument shallow in 
the way it lumps all the arts and crafts 
together as if there were no technical 
differences between them. But we are 
sophisticated enough now to concen- 
trate on exploiting the unique potentials 
of various media. In contrast to easel 
painting, which was developed and per- 
fected precisely as an instrument for the 


from 
is too 


creation of detached, self-contained im- 
ages, the other more ancient forms of 
image-making were born of the wall 
and still depend upon the wall if they are 
to make sense. And those persons who 
categorically rule out the possibility of a 
physical union between art and architec- 
ture are therefore condemning all such 
media—fresco, mosaic, stained glass and 
tilework—to a doctrinal oblivion in the 
face of their increasingly successful and 
adventurous use by architects around the 
world. This faction, too, ought to look 
around. ; 

The social argument against the likeli 
hood of such work is a more profound 
and not altogether false one when prop 
erly qualified. Certainly there is no possi- 
bility for an anxious, complex and un 
stable civilization such as ours to make the 
kind of commitments that the 
builders of the acropoli and the medieval 
churches made. There can be few 
porate Medicis who have not appreciated 
the fact that their portable acquisitions 
are indeed portable; however 
they may “corporate 
image,” if necessary they can always be 
silently stowed away 
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cor 


much class 
now give to th< 
It is not surprising 
therefore, that most of the good integral 
architectural art of our time is to be 
found in places of worship. For the idea 
of the sanctuary as such, conceived as a 
refuge from the prodding of the imme 
diate world and as a place for contempla 
tion, is an absolute, timeless need of the 
human race, and one that has inspired 
such notably unsentimental talents as 
Corbusier and Leger in the creation of 
some of their greatest, and the greatest, 
works of our time. y 

In such paenomena as Ronchamp and 
Audincourt and the post-war churches 
of Dominikus Bohm and Rudolf Schwartz, 
therefore, lie the legitimate grounds for 
hope for those of us who work in media 
that depend upon architecture for our 
very existence. Such works do not fail 
to leave their mark on all who see them, 
and enthusiasm is sometimes awakened 
in the most unpredictable quarters. 

[here is nothing, finally, to be said 
about the “stay away from my door” 
point of view. If that is the way any 
particular artist or architect feels, fine 
and be done with it. What I have been 
out to scotch are all of the lazy impera- 
tives, all of the pseudo-deterministic ar- 
guments used to dress up what can only 
be hopes and opinions. 

So far there is no set plan for this 
column. The editors and I would like 
to keep it open for the discussion of any- 
thing having to do with architectural art 
Obviously it cannot be a comprehensive 
coverage of new work. No one hears 
about everything, however interesting, as 
soon as it happens. Readers can be of 
great help in calling our attention to, and 
supplying photographs of, new architec- 
tural art which they feel is worthy of 
our notice and publication. * 





Crafts exhibited in Belgian 

show. Above: Cloisonné enamel 

plaque 18% xr 224% by 

Odette Gregoire, 1959 

Right: Stained glass panel, 
Nocturne 40%" x 38% 

hy Michel Martens, 1956 


{hove: Silver bracelet 
designed by Karin Dune. 
Left: Black and white ceramic 
vases by Alfred Ungewiss. 
Both in German design show 


EXHIBITIONS 


ARTS OF BELGIUM June 29-August 5 
An impressive exhibition of tapestries, ce 
ramics, stained glass, enamels, books, paint 
ings and sculpture—representing the work 
of Belgian artists during the last 40 years 
was held at the Parke-Bernet Galleries in 
New York City. Given the title “The Arts 
of Belgium,” the exhibition was sponsored 
by the Belgian government and organized 
by the Belgian Ministry of Public Education 
Approximately one-third of the 168 ob- 
jects in the show, the first comprehensive 
exhibit of Belgian art to be seen in the 
U.S.A. since 1930, represented the crafts. 
Included were ceramics by Pierre Caille, 
Jack Jefferys, Oscar Jespers, Janik Mabille; 
stained glass by Michel Martens; enamels 
by Odette Gregoire and Kurt Lewy; book 
binding by Antoine Beenkens, Emile Fryns 
and Beatrice Thieren; tapestries by Jan 
Yoors; metgiwork by Roger Bonduel 


GERMAN DESIGN September 30-October 23 
“Design in Germany Today,” an extensive 
exhibition of crafts and industrial design 
sponsored in the U.S.A. by His Excellency, 
the German Ambassador, Wilhelm Grewe, 
is on view at the Cooper Union Museum in 
New York City after a premiere at the Na 
tional Housing Center, Washington, D.C 

Organized by the Smithsonian Institution 
in cooperation with the German government, 
the exhibition is one of the most important 
surveys of design to be sponsored by The 
Federal Republic of Germany since its es- 
tablishment, and the first to be presented 
outside Germany since World War II. 

Nearly 700 objects illustrate the achieve- 
ments of individual craftsmen and outstand- 
ing manufacturers. The selection was made 
by Dr. Hans Eckstein, director of the Mu- 
seum of Applied Arts in Munich, and in- 
cludes examples of glass, porcelain, ceramics, 
silver, metalwork, textiles, woodwork, furni- 
ture, basketry and enamels. Toys by Hugo 
Kiikelhaus and table cutlery of chrome- 
nickel by Paul Voss represent two tradi- 
tional areas of activity in which Germany 
has been noted for imaginative design and 
excellent craftsmanship. 

In his introduction to the catalogue, Dr 
Eckstein states, “The design of our day is 
a design without ornament. The transforma 
tion of modern esthetic concept is cause as 
well as result of the disappearance of the 
ornament from functional objects. The eye 
has become very sensitive as far as pure 
form is concerned, so that the product of 
even applied art craftsmanship, whose only 
purpose is beauty, avoids the ornament and 
seeks strength of expression in the pure, 
original form.” 





EXHIBITIONS 


WISCONSIN FAIR August 19-28 

The Tenth Annual Craftsmen’s Fair 
of the Wisconsin State Fair Festival of the 
Arts, was this year judged by David Camp 
bell, director of the Museum of Contempo 
rary Crafts in New York City and president 
of the American Craftsmen’s Council. Some 
876 pieces were entered in both the profes 


part 


sional and non-professional divisions, with 
170 accepted in the professional and 76 in 
the non-professional. The two divisions were 
judged and exhibited separately 

Sole juror Campbell stated that he 
especially impressed by the number of out 
standing ceramics and weaving, the bulk of 


ind textiles There 


was 


entries being pottery 
was a decided drop in the areas of jewelry 
there were only a 
pieces 
wide 


and metals, and, as usual 
small number of 

The ceramics 
forms with decidedly individual surface en 
hancement using rich glazes. Sizes 
from a superb five-inch high small necked 
form by Robert Schellin to a striking 38%- 
inch high stoneware bottle by Ralph Peotter 
In general, brush decoration in underglazes 
ind stains with some carving and wax resist 
predominated over single glazes 

The category 
rugs, wall hangings, space dividers, and, in 
lesser numbers, stoles, scarves and napkins 
Eight pieces by Margaret Richards, who 
received the top weaving award, included 
blanket as well as an 
imaginative rug with bands of flossa in light 
warm tones 

In the bold and colorful 
batiks in yardage by Sister Mary Remy were 
4 cast silver pendant by Ernest 
Mahike and a sterling silver serving spoon 
with a graceful forged handle by Harold 
Milbrath were especially effective 

Awards of $50 each were presented to 
the following craftsmen for groups of their 
work: ceramics: Ralph Peotter (Madison) 
Robert Schellin (Milwaukee); enamels: Ann 
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(Milwaukee); metals: Ernest 
Mahlike (Milwaukee), Harold Milbrath 
(Milwaukee); textiles: Sister Mary Remy 
of Mt. Mary College (Milwaukee); weaving 
Dorothy Meredith (Milwaukee), Margaret 
Richards (Genesee Depot) 

DOROTHY 


Van Aken 


MEREDITH 


18-22 
visitors, 12,744 from 
the thirteenth annual 
Craftsman’s Fair of the Southern High 
land Handicraft Guild, this year held at 
Asheville, N. C. Bringing together the best 
work of individual craftsmen from 
Mountain States, the Fair featured a special 
exhibition of “Crafts from India,” collected 
in that country last winter by Allen Eaton, 
nationally known author and lecturer on 
the crafts (CRAFT HORIZONS, May/June 
1960, page 54). Informal talks by Eaton 
and demonstrations of Alpana floor paint 
ing by two Indian girls from Bengal were 
a daily event 

As always, traditional pioneer crafts proved 
the attraction, with demonstrations 
of carding and spinning of sheep's 
vegetable dyeing, basket making, whittling, 
quilting, candle making, shuckery and cone 
craft—all skills revived in the early 1900's 
to bring needed income into mountain homes 

drawing large crowds 

The thirteenth annual Craftsman’s Fair 
also offered contemporary examples of weav 
ing, woodcarving, metalwork, pottery and, 
new this year, tinware, metal wire sculpture, 
creative stitchery, knitted animal puppets. 

The Southern Highland Handicraft Guild 
was organized in the 1930's to encourage 
creativeness in design and the of ma- 
terials and to preserve the traditional and 
indigenous crafts of the region. For the 
Guild members, many of whom make a sole 
living from their crafts, the Guild maintains 
seven shops throughout the Mountain States. 


SOUTHERN HIGHLAND FAIR /i/y 
4 record number of 
25 States, attended 


seven 


biggest 
wool, 


use 


1960 


NEW HAMPSHIRE FAIR August 2-6 

Good original design distinguished nearly all 
areas of the 27th annual Craftsman’s Fair 
of the League of New Hampshire Arts and 
Crafts, again held at Gilford (N.H.). More 
than 20,000 persons attended the successful 
five-day event which this year featured, 
along with the extensive exhibits of tradi 
tional and contemporary crafts, two types 
of demonstrations 

The continuous traditional demonstrations, 
with craftsmen replacing each other at 
forges, looms, potters’ and rug 
frames, were given ample space in the base 
ment of the recreation building where the 
Fair was held and attracted crowds of in 
terested spectators. Step-by-step demonstra 
tions of craft processes, on the other hand, 
were presented at scheduled times and gave 
the visitors a chance to watch an object 
being made from start to finish 

As in the past two years, products of un 
usually distinctive design were displayed in 
a special section under a plastic roof. In 
cluded were pieces by professional crafts 
men Karl Drerup (enamels), Dorothy Young 
and Lilly Hoffman (textiles), George Salo 
and Peter Lear (silver and metals). Albert 
and Maxine Boyd (silk-screen), Bruce Ep 
pelsheimer (stoneware) and Walker Weed 
(woodwork). The work of several beginners 
was also rewarding this year and is evidence 
that good design can be and is fostered by 
the League's educational program. 

The craft guilds, which function within 
the League framework to improve design 
and technique, sponsored lectures by visiting 
artists. Speakers were Ture Bengtz of the 
faculty of the Boston Museum School, for 
the Handprinters Guild; L. Claire Freeman 
(N.Y.C.), for the Weavers Guild; Burr 
Sebring of the Gorham Silver Company, for 
the Jewelry and Metalcraft Guild; Michael 
Cohen, a graduate of the Massachusetts 
College of Art, for the Potters Guild. 

—NYLEEN MORRISON 
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YORK STATE FAIR Aucust 9-13 
The York State Craft Fair was held this 
year at Harpur College, Binghamton (N.Y.), 
where two entire floors of the administra- 
tion-classroom building comfortably accom- 
modated the large crowds and allowed visi 
tors plenty of room to browse 

Demonstrations by invited craftsmen, re 
most perhaps 
the highlight of the Fair. Separate class 
rooms and plenty of floor space were allotted 
the demonstrators, permitting § interested 
watch without distraction of 
move on. Featured craftsman 
Wells, who demonstrated the 
techniques of rug hooking. Other demon 
ceramics: Linn Phelan, Henry 
Steiger and Roberta Leber; decorative pa 
pers: Barbara White; enamels: James Frape 
metalwork: George Stark; rug hooking: Judy 
Bryden; silk-screening: Zelda Strecker; silver 
Otto Jiskra and John Rogers; charkha 
spinning: N. Krishnan; woodwork 
Osgood; weaving: Marie Howell, Marjorie 
Ross, Luella Williams and Grace Crawford 

Most of the work displayed were ceramics 
nd pottery, with furniture in the minority. A 
small but excellent selection of rugs showed 
vigor of design and an attempt at experi 
nentation. Numerous examples of jewelry. 
hollow ware, woodwork and weaving were 
also exhibited 

Twenty craftsmen were given blue ribbon 
citations at the Court of recog- 


ceived enthusiastically, were 


viewers to 
pressure to 


was George 


Strators were 


Jere 


Honor in 
nition of superior quality work. Artist-crafts- 


men so honored were Luella Williams, Anne 





Weeks, Edward Bosworth, Margaret Carna 
han, Robert Turner, Hobart Cowles, Law 
rence Copeland, Jo Catanzaro, Vee Elder, 
Vincent Clemente, Frances Simches, Dorothy 
Byer, Kurt Matzdorf, Mildred Robinson, 


Edgar Young, Didier Journeaux, John Douk- 


sza, Barbara Stanger, Louis Mendez and 
Angelo Randazzo 

An enlarged “Trade Fair” section was in 
cluded this year in order to give attending 
craftsmen an opportunity to learn of supply 
outlets for tools and to talk over technical 
aspects of their work with the various man 


ufacturing representatives RUTH POLLACK 


GUILFORD FAIR July /4-/6 

The Society of Connecticut Craftsmen held 
its third annual summer fair on the Village 
Green at Guilford (Conn.) in cooperation 
with local artisans of Guilford, one of Con 
necticut’s oldest and most picturesque shore 
The Guilford Art 
art show during the same three 


towns Association staged 
its outdoor 
day period 

As usual, two large green tents housed 
the craftsmen and their wares. In the So 
ciety’s tent, 21 craftsmen set up and exhibited 
their work in individual stalls. Thirty-two 
other craftsmen consigned work to a general 
crafts section which was run by some 30 


volunteer members of the Society. There 


were continuous demonstrations of pottery 
throwing, weaving, metalsmithing. Sales for 
the first day were good in spite of a drench- 
ing rain and high winds that thre>*ened to 


collapse the tents. With fair weather the other 
two days, gross sales for the Society amount 
ed to about $3,600. FLORENCE PETTIT 


CALIFORNIA FAIR Auecust 31-September 11 
Nineteen craftsmen were winners of pu! 
chase and non-purchase awards in the 1960 
California State Fair crafts competition 
Some 292 entries in a variety of media were 
judged by a six-man panel composed of 
Irene Lagorio, Berkeley; Janet Van Evera, 
San Francisco; Doris Heineman of the deco 
rative arts department, University of Califor 
nia; Ray Hein, Newport Beach; Victor Ries, 
Forest Knolls; and Ruth Rippon, Sacra 
mento 

Selected as award winners were 
ics: Antonio Prieto, Ernie Kim, Charles 
McKee, Michael Mullen, Robert Ramsay 
Bob Arneson, Albert Borch, Bernard Kypri 
dakis: enamels: Jean Buckley: weaving: 
Marge Krejcik, Mrs. C. Norman Hicks, 
Michael Neil, Dorothy Piercy, Kamma 
Zethraus; textiles: Arthur Adair, Bernard 
Kester, Evelyn Carson; metalwork: Harry 
Osaki, Eben Haskell, Ron Nagle 

The winners were featured in the crafts 
section of the Fair directed by Mrs. Buddie 
Shrier and housed in a special arts building 
4 prime attraction was the “Art in Action 
Show,” this year featuring ceramics and 
mosaics. Antonio Prieto of Mills College, 
demonstrating ceramics work, was on hand 
to answer questions and to help amateurs 
and budding craftsmen with their problems 
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Silk-screen on wool and 


Far left 
rayon dosser, “Moline Cross,’ 
by Maxine and Albert Boyd, 
shown at New Hampshire Fait 
Left: Coffee pot in pewter 

by Peter Lear, also at 

New Hampshire Fair. 

Above: Stoneware pot with resist 
decoration by Stewart Jones, 
shown at Guilford Fair 
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@ VARIABLE-SPEED ELECTRIC 

e POWERFUL, VIBRATIONLESS 

e MOST RUGGED & TROUBLE-FREE 
Two Years of field testing 
insure you delightful new $19? 
Permanently lubricated, 
mudproof, etc 

Write for Fact Sheet, Free Trial Offer 

2618 S.E. Steele, Portland 2, Oregon 
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Ceramics 


A STUDIO GUIDE 
By GLENN C. NELSON 


Written by a celebrated 
this is the most complete 
mn cerami available today Invaluable 
FOR BEGINNERS AND EXPERTS alike, it's packed 
with useful information, professional tips, 
the answers to hundreds of common ques- 
tions 


$5.95 


artist and teacher 
how-to” guide 


@ Over 100 step-by-step 
photos covering all 
phases of production, 
forming, glazing, deco- 
rating, and firing 
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CRAFT HORIZONS September-October 


EXHIBITIONS 


CANADIAN CRAFTS Auecust 24-September 10 
4 representative exhibition of Canadian 
handcrafts—ceramics and ceramic sculpture, 
metalwork and jewelry, textiles, leatherwork 
and wood carvings—was presented at the 
Canadian National Exhibition in Toronto. 
The show was selected from 328 works sub- 
mitted from eight of the provinces: British 
Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Ontario, 
Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and 
the Northwest Territories. Sponsored by the 
CNE in cooperation with the Canadian 
Handicrafts Guild, the exhibition was sug- 
gestive of the creative vigor and rich in- 
heritance of traditions and skills possessed 
by our northern neighbor. Urban sophistica- 
tion, manifest in excellent examples of 
“contemporary” forms, could be seen in 
obvious contrast to a provincial preference 
for a conservative and familiar approach, 
for Canada’s arts and crafts reflect not 
only the culture and manner of her great 
cities—Toronto, Montreal, Ottawa and 
Vancouver—but also the vast and lonely 
areas where tradition often strongly defines 
determines the use of skills. Canada's 
this 1960 exhibition, re- 
expressive power not yet 
defined, with superior skills not as fre 
quently directed as one would wish in a 
search for new form and character 
Ceramics dominated the show both in 
number and quality (150 of the 328 works 
submitted) with textiles almost equally 
attractive and pleasing in color and design 
Although leatherwork was technically supe 
rior, craftsmen appeared too beguiled by 
tools and dyes to seek out the means by 
which this wondrously flexible, colorful and 
durable material can be more originally 
and honorably The metalcrafts and 
jewelry, except for a few noteworthy award 
winning pieces, were disappointing; it is to 
be regretted that the hollow ware section 
did not include submissions by Canada’s 
better-known and competent silversmiths 
The reviewer was the juror, select 
ing work for the exhibition and determining 
the 42 prizes HAROLD BRENNAN 
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PRISCILLA PORTER July /-August ! 

Fused glass by Priscilla Porter was featured 
at The Craft Barn, Florida, N. Y., in a show 
which the Warwick Valley Dispatch reported 
‘a delight to behold. From her glass 
down to her fabulous beasts,” the Dispatch 
stated, a wonderful sense of humor 
in sparkling colors. The glass on display 
includes dolphins, sea horses, begonias, 
dragons and a Japanese phoenix bird called 
a hoho. The dominant piece in the exhibit 
is a composition entitled 


Stars 


“comes 


Peacock.’ ” 


KURT MATZDORF d{uegust 3-~Se ple mber 6 

4 selection of objects by silversmith Kurt 
Matzdorf shown at The Craft Barn, 
Florida, In both his hollow ware and 
liturgical Matzdorf combines silver 
with rare semi-precious and 
gold, often leaving faint traces of the ham 
mer on his highly polished surfaces. Out 
standing among the objects displayed were 
a tall sterling iced beverage server and stir 
rer—both with handles—and a 
raceful sterling candy 
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Room divider by Helen Wilson, 


exhibited in “Colorado Craftsmen 1960.’ 


COLORADO SHOW June S-July 15 
“Colorado Craftsmen 1960,” held at the 
Fine Arts Center in Colorado Springs, 
the first juried crafts exhibition ever organ 
ized by the Center and the first show devoted 
to contemporary crafts in Colorado 
Some 123 objects—ceramics, silver, jewelry, 
enamels, weaving, rugs, wall hangings, mo 
saics and glass—by 65 craftsmen were se 
lected for display by a three-man jury. The 
jury was composed of Irene Musick, Colo 
rado Springs, John Billmyer, Denver, and 
John Wilson, Boulder. “The purpose of this 
exhibition,” stated the catalogue, 
certain the extent of craft production in 
Colorado and to bring to our public that 
which is judged best by a competent jury.” 

Craftsmen represented were: pottery and 
ceramics: Helen Abbott, Helen Axt, Marylou 
Best, John Billmyer, Mary Bradbury, Bea 
Brean, Margaret Britton, Gerry Brynjulson, 
Verona Burkhard, Blondel! Butler, Lois Coit, 
Margaret Corsberg, Loie Daily, Jean Dar 
riau, Helen Davis, Barbara Foster, 
Green, Clara Hatton, Jerry Hornung, Mar 
garet Johnson, Ann Jones, Billy Kratzer, 
Phyllis Kreager, Donna Marecak, Marilyn 
McAllister, Irene Musick, Edward Oshier, 
Vita Palmer, Raedeen Perdue, Jean Peter 
son, Ruth Smith, Joan Wilson, Elizabeth 
Woodman, Mark Zamantakis; silver, jewelry 
and enamels; Carol Brenker, Edgar Britton, 
Helen Chorley, David Dietemann, Greta 
Hilb, Duane Johnson, Margaret Johnson, 
Roderick Laird, Wendy Laurell, Arthur Pen 
nington, Dolores Rees, Myrtle Rorem, John 
Wilson; weaving, rugs and wall hangings 
Grace Bailey, the Ingrahams, Agda Jacob 
son, Margaret Johnson, Ethel Kaplan, Ed 
ward Marecak, Peg Mayo, Trudie McDonald, 
Besse Stowall, Frieda Tuinsma, Helen Wil 
son; mosaics and glass: Amy Hamouda, 
Duane Johnson, Lila Kahan, Helen Martin 
Jean Petersen, Elizabeth Steinbeck 
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WISCONSIN HANDWEAVERS May 7-June 2 


The Wisconsin Federation of Handweavers, 
one of the nation’s most active craft organ 
izations, held its Tenth Annual Exhibit in 
Milwaukee (Wis.) at the Mayfair Shopping 
Center. Members of the Federation were 
asked to submit up to three pieces of their 
work to be reviewed by a panel of three 
judges: weavers Judith Lichtenstein of Mad- 
ison (Wis.) and Frances Jennings of West- 
ern Springs (Ill.), and E. Dane Purdo, 
silversmith and assistant professor of art at 
Milwaukee-Downer College. The jury select- 
ed 41 pieces for display 

Awards were presented to the six out 
standing entries. Ona James from Sheboy 
gan won the H. P. Kessenich Co. award 
for two linen place mats. Anna Kindwall 
of Milwaukee took two awards—the Con 
tessa Yarn Co. award for sport coat yard 
age and the Handweaver-Craftsmen award 
for a rug executed in Swedish Rolakan tech- 
nique. The Bruce Publishing Co. presented 
two awards, one to Nora Schmidt of Wau 
watosa for a linen tablecloth, and the other 
to Elizabeth Quist, also of Wauwatosa, for 
a rug made of homespun yarns. The Lily 
Mills award went to Margaret Richards of 
Genessee Depot for her blue and green 
coat material 

Fight Guilds of the Federation also had 
displays of their work, ranging from table 
linens and towels to tapestries 


UTICA ANNUAL Jiu/y 9-24 
The 22nd annual Utica Sidewalk Show of 
Arts and Crafts was held, as usual, under a 
large tent on the grounds of Munson-Wil 
liams-Proctor Institute, Utica (N. Y.). Ap 
proximately 8,500 people viewed the exhibit 
during its sixteen-day run, and a total of 181 
crafts, paintings, drawings and sculptures, 
the work of 111 amateur and professional 
artists from Utica and fourteen other towns 
and villages within fifteen miles of the city, 
were entered in the show 

The Utica Arts Festival, presented for 
the first time last summer, was not held this 
year because of the grading and planting of 
the Institute grounds in preparation for the 
opening of the Museum of Art and Foun 
tain Elms in October 


Wall hanging entitled “Penelope,” by 
of Maryland 
Smithsonian Institution's Creative 





CREATIVE CRAFTS August 15-September 9 
Craftsmen of Maryland and Washington 
shared top awards in the Fourth Biennial 
Creative Crafts Exhibition which was held 
in the Smithsonian Institution's Natural His 
tory Museum, Washington, D. C. A steadily 
growing interest in crafts, carefully fostered 
by the six craft groups sponsoring the 
event, resulted in the most successful Crea 
tive Crafts show to date. 

In all, 652 articles of ceramics, ceramic 
metalwork 


sculpture, enamels, mosaics, 
printed fabrics, weaving, stitchery and rug 
were entered, as compared with 465 entrie 
in 1958. From these, a jury of three nation 
ally known artist-craftsmen selected 220 
tems for display—39 were the work of 22 
Virginians; 96 were made by 53 Maryland 
citizens; and 85 were the handwork of 31 
Washington residents. The judges wer 
Harold Brennan, director, Schoo! for Amer 
ican Craftsmen, Rochester (N. Y.); Pauline 
Dutterer, textile designer and director of 
Myron Paul Originals, Baltimore (M4.); 
end John Greer, owner of John J. Greer As 
sociates, Inc., a design studio in Washington. 

Individual star of the show was Laura 
Popenoe of Washington. She won one first 
and honorable mentions in the 
Her winning wall panels 


award two 
enameling class 
combined the skills of enameling, ceramics, 
stained glass cutting and metalwork 

Other winners were: ceramics 
Elee Hodgson, Lynette McKinney, Loris 
Suite, Florence Mulhern, Joan Orlov; 
ramic sculpture: Dorothea O’Donnoghue, 
Flsabeth Marshall, Barbara Beck, Lucind: 
Primrose, Jordan; enamels: Laura 
Popenoe; mosaics: Dorothy Briggs, Joanne 
Delp; metals: Mabel DuBois, Evelyn Lurie; 
printed fabrics: Edna Massey, Bertha Fred- 
erick; weaving: Olive Abel, Lucy Water- 
house, Dorothy Small, Christine Henshaw, 
Ella Bolster;  stitchery Mildred Heller, 
Dorothy Demboski; rugs: Douglas Price, 
Helen Wood 

Success was measured in greater sales of 
much larger attendance at the 
show, intense interest in craft demonstra- 
tions, questions by visitors about instruc- 
tion in the arts and crafts and satisfactory 
incomes from sales of catalogues, articles 
expenses. 
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Mildred Heller 
winner of first award for stitchery in 
Crafts show 


DFC formart 


modeling clays 


for ceramists who require . . . 
* good working consistency 
¢ uniform texture 
¢ uniform water content 
¢ less shrinkage 











Prepared Formart clays... are care- 
fully milled and mixed with water for 
excellent plasticity and workability. 


Dry Formart clays keep indefinitely. 
Mix with water as needed for desired 


consistency. 


At Cone 06, Formart dry or prepared 
clays burn to light pink buff color. 

Precision-controlled DFC Formart 
clays guarantee satisfactory results for 
amateur and professional clay craftsmen. 
Used in schools, colleges and commercial 
potteries for more than 50 years! 


Red Modeling clay, another DF( 
product, also is available in dry or pre- 
pared form. Burns to orange-red color 
at Cone 08; rich red color is attained at 
Cone 05 to 06. 


Other DFC ceramic items:DFC spe- 
cialties of particular interest to ceramic 
artists are: gas-fired kilns (2 models in 5 
sizes each), standard pottery kiln, high- 
temperature test kiln, variable speed pot- 
ter’s wheel. 


enver Fire Clay Company 
3033 Blake Street Denver 17, Colorado 
Please send further information on: 
__DFC Clays 
__ Standard Pottery Kiln 

__-Other Ceramic Supplies 
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SCHOOL OR COMPANY:___— 
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Yes! BERGEN has the coun- 
try’s largest selection of 


COPPER ENAMELING, 
JEWELRY FINDINGS & 


MOSA 


refundable 
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New wholesale price list with bigger. better 
discounts sent upon request. 


BERGEN ARTS & CRAFTS INC. 


300 S$. W. 17th Ave., Miami, Fle Dept. CH-9 
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MARGUERITE P. DAVISON’S 


A HANDWEAVER’S 
PATTERN BOOK 


Now in its eighth printing, this modern hand 
book of four-harness patterns is for weavers 
of all types, whether amateur or professional 
It is illustrated with over 1200 weavings 

all personally made by the author — and di- 


rections are set down in a simple styl 


Revised Edition $7.50 plus 24¢ postage 
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From The Same Publisher 


A HANDWEAVER’S SOURCE BOOK 
Marguerite P. Davison 

f historic four-harness patterns 
for weaving. Beautifully 


By 

A TREASURY 

with full directions 
printed 

240 pp $8.00 plus 24c postage 


YOUR OWN TWEEDS 
By Roger Millen 
$4.00 plus 12c postage 


WEAVE 


2nd Edition 
WEAVING LESSONS FOR HAND LOOMS 


By Snow & Peasley $2.50 plus 9c postage 


PENNA.-GERMAN HOME WEAVING 
By Marguerite P. Davison $1.00 plus 5c post 


Marguerite P. Davison 


Box 299, Swarthmore, Pa. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


Pot by Edward Cromey 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO 
by YOSHIKO UCHIDA 
The Elizabeth Moses 
presented each year to a 
California potter not over 25 years of age, 
was won last year by Viola Frey. This year, 
board members of the Association of San 
Francisco Potters, with the dilemma 
of choosing between two outstanding potters 
had both submitted ten pots, finally 
threw up their hands and presented an award 
of $50 to each. Winners Rita Yokoi 
of San Francisco (studying at the California 
School of Fine Arts) and Fred Roth of 
Kentfield (studying at the College of Marin) 
Three pots by each of them will be given 
an honorary showing at the 
San Francisco Potters’ Biennial, to be held 
at the De Young Museum in November 
Ed Cromey’s one-man show at the Oak 
land Art Museum, July 9-3/, included a 
wide variety of pottery ranging from small 
delicate bottles in unusual plum, green and 
aqua-colored glazes to sturdy bowls, plates, 
multi-necked bottles, textured and experi 
mental pieces. Of these, the simple forthright 
Statements seemed more 
cessful than those textured or decorated with 
applications of clay. His colors lean toward 
subdued tones, and two functional pieces 
and grays and a 
especially fine. Cromey’s 
interest at present is in experimenting 
in reduction firing. He has ex 
in the Bay Area 


Memorial Award, 
promising young 


faced 
who 


were 


Association of 


vigorous and suc 


a large bowl in browns 
lidded jar 
chief 
with glazes 


hibited widely 


were 


LETTER FROM LOS ANGELES 

hy Paut LAPORTE 

As the art of Africa offers inspiration not 
only to the painter but also to the craftsman, 
the recent exhibit of African art organized 
by the Art Center in La Jolla and shown a* 
Angeles Municipal Art Galleries, 
] welcome. The 


the Los 


July-August was very 


one-man show at Oakland Art Museum 


show, although small, was well selected, and 
most of the 79 pieces exquisite 
quality and showed a great variety of work 

One of the most gratifying aspects of 
African wood sculpture is the unity of form 
achieved in the face of two seemingly con 
tradictory factors: the various and complex 
additive parts of the sculptures—the 
arms, breasts, horns, etc.—and the fact that 
each object is carved from a single block of 
The details of ornamentation do not 
appear merely as applied or fortuitous ele 
ments. Indeed, the adding of descriptive 
items one to the other, while keeping them 
subordinate to the unity of pieces 
from a single block of wood, add up to 
genuinely powerful and articulate statements 

4 number of other 
were also of special interest to the crafts 


were of 


nose, 


wood 


carved 


objects in the show 


man 
a type rarely seen in collections of 


a figured bowl in black terra cotta of 
African 
art; a brass vessel with engraved decoration 
and with a sculptured leopard attacking a 
cow on the lid; several small gold objects 
cast in the lost wAx process 

4 comprehensive exhibition of 
the folk carvings of New Mexico—at the 
Pasadena Art Museum, July 24-August 28 
offered an interesting comparison with the 
African show. It became readily apparent 
that there is a wide gap in quality between 
the competent craftsmen of Africa and the 
amateurs of New Mexico. Although the 
African craftsman demonstrates greater tech 
nical perfection, it is not that which is im 
portant. Rather, it is that where the African 
shows both a profound and vital sense of 
sculptural form and boldness of invention, 
the New Mexican clings anxiously to his 
paragons with his sculptural form impover 
ished, if not altogether lost. Interestingly, 
santos paintings are esthetically more satis 
fying than the wood carvings, perhaps be 
cause good examples of painting have been 
ivailable to the New Mexicans 


santos 


more readily 





MICHIGAN ANNUAL Aweust /8-2/ 
Celebrating its tenth and most successful 
year was the Annual Arts and Crafts Show 
sponsored by the Northwestern Michigan 
Artist and Craftsmen’s Association, held at 
Northwestern Michigan College in Traverse 
City. Over 100 local artists were represented 
by their top efforts in a wide variety of 
media including pottery, weaving, lapidary, 
enamels, jewelry, silver silk-screening 
It was evident that quality of the crafts 
has improved through the and the 
production of Michigan craftsmen has now 
increased to the point where the Association 
s able to supply a craft shop, open year 
round, where their work can be sold. 
the registered from as 
far west as California and as far north as 
Canada. Continuous demonstrations of hand 
crafts during the four-day 
event, with pottery making, block printing, 
silk-screening, silverwork, weaving, lacework 
ind lapidary Guest speaker 
at the annual was Michael Higgins of Hig 
rins Handcrafted Glass, Chicago (Tll.), who 


opened the exhibition 


and 


years, 


Visitors to show 


were presented 


being featured 


SCITUATE ARTS FESTIVAL Aweust /2-/4 

The third annual Arts Festival presented by 
the Scituate Arts Associ f Massachu 
setts has developed from a small two-tent 
paintings into a diversified fes 
tival emphasizing the caliber of 


exhibit of 
highest 
med 


work in a variety of 


Of special interest in the crafts division 
of this 


sional 


three-dimen 
Joseph 


fabrics in 


years festival were a 


stained glass sculpture by 
Wellesley 
Charlotte 


graduate of 


woven 
Pickwick of 


Cranbrook 


Ferguson of 
muted shades by 
Scituate i 


who 


recent 


shows great promise and whose 


and 


rugs 
enamelware in 
Doris Hall 


were also displayed 
rich 
of Boston 
Bas relief 
driftwood 
Orleans 
magnificent free 
Brazilian Peruba 


Persian blues and greens b 


carved on 

Smith of 
ind distinctive, as 
coffee table of 


Kaufm 


shore bird forms 


panel by Vernon 
were handsome 
form 


Albert 


was a 


wood by 


Harry 


sien DY 


Noteworthy, too, were wood sculptures by 
Homer Gunn of Deerfield, particularly a 
wooden bird mounted on stone. James Mc- 
Kinnell, also of Deerfield, contributed many 
pieces of pottery, one of which was a stun- 
ning blue-green coffee service for eight. 
Three loaned by J. David Broudo 
were especially appealing. Samples of dra 
matic jewelry and two silver coffee sets were 
shown by Hazel Brown, a teacher at the 
Museum School in Boston 

Dorothy Beck of Hingham demonstrated 
weaving at the festival. A demonstration of 
pottery making was also given, using a new 
wheel on the market, by Frederick Philbrick 
of Abington CECIL GROSSMAN 


vases 
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MASSACHUSETTS SHOW Ju/y 24-August 13 
The ninth annual Cape Ann Festival of the 
Arts, held at the Gloucester (Mass.) High 
School, brought together the top work of 
craftsmen residing in Cape Ann 
communities. The craft the Fes 
tival, under the direction of Dr. Silvester 
Smith, was given a handsome installation in 
balcony of the main exhibition gallery 
showed a wide range of work, includ 
mosaic jewelry, woodwork, 
textiles, enamels, metalwork, 
rugs and Demonstrations by well 
known members of the Craftsmen’s Society 
were a feature of the Festival 

The following craftsmen were represent 
ed John Black, Henry Bollman, Greg 
Burke, Doris Coleman, Edward Coleman, 
Carol Creed, Alfred Czerepak, Otis Dana, 
Preston Dann, Anne Daukas, Folly Cove 
Designers, Hazel Gaudreau, Heather God 
Thelma Karr, Evelyn Krames, So! 
Krames, Max Kuehne, Gene Lesch, Moris 
Lubin, Adah Maker, Barbara Marschall, 
Reino Martin, Sandra Matheson, Eva Matz, 
Murch, Marilyn Myett. Emeline 
Raymond Parsons, Robert 
Alice Powers, (¢ Wesley Purdy, 
Reeves, Doris Roberts, Evelyn Rus 
John Skaradzinski, Dr. Silvester Smith 
Stewart, Louis 


some 40 
section of 


the 
ind 
ing ceramics, 
stained glass, 


weaving 


favorite 


irey, 


Lawson 
Parrott 
Perry 
Susan 
sell, 
Gsrace 


Whitney 


I ee 


Jane Tocco, and 


Holt, in Scituate festival 





You “SEE 
BETTER: 


and 


WORK 
BETTER 


with the 


MAGNI-FOCUSER 
The New 3-D Binocular Magnifier 


Artwork is so delicate and 
exacting that eye fatigue be- 
comes @ serious handicap. 

The Magni-Focuser is a 
magnifying eye shade that 
gives magnified 3-D vision. 
Its prismatic crown optical 
glass lenses relieve eye strain. 

It works like an eye shade 
and acts like one, too, cutting 
out all overhead and side 
glare and at the same time 
giving needle sharp magnifi- 
cation in third dimension 
(3-D). Leaves both hands 
free to work. Wear it with or 
without regular eye glasses. 
You resume your normal vi- 
sion by slightly raising head. 
Weighs only 3 ounces. Send 
check or money order $10.50 
for 10-day trial. Your money 
will be refunded if you are 
not delighted with the results. 





Whatever 
Your Craft 
Or Hobby 
. 
PAINTING 
. 
CERAMICS 


. 
SCULPTURE 
© 
SILK 
SCREEN 
© 
SHELL- 
CRAFT 
. 
STENCIL- 
CRAFT 
+ 
PLASTER- 
CRAFT 
. 
METAL 
CRAFT 
. 
JEWELRY 


EDROY PRODUCTS, Co. 
Dept. 20. 480 Lexington Ave. 
New York 17, New York 


PENKnife / 


The world-famous 
X-acto Knife in 

a brand new 
‘carry-about’ case. 
Has the looks 
and feel of a 
sleek pen. 

with every 
wonderful feature 
of an X-acto 
surgically-sharp 
knife. Unique 
SEE-THRU CAP 
reveals the 
blade. 


i | 00 
with 
surgically- 


sharp 
blade 


Shown Open, 
ready for 
action. 


Holds 3 biade styles . . 
instantly inter-changeablie. 


Actual 
Size 


Case is highly polished 
gold-finish metal 


SEE-THRU CAP 
is crystal-clear 
heavy-gauge plastic 


See your dealer today! 


X-ACTO, INC. 
48-71 Van Dam St., 
Long Island City 1, N. Y 











JACK D. WOLFE CO. 
New Address 


We have moved to our new 3-story building 
which will include larger manufacturing facili 
ties, Showroom, Demonstration Room, Labo 
ratory, Parking and the Complete Inventory 
of Materials and Equipment for 


CERAMICS @ SCULPTURE 
COPPER ENAMELS 


Our Aim QUALITY & SERVICE 
Write for new 64 page cotalog—35¢ 
Distributors and Dealers Invited 


New Address: 724-734 Meeker Avenve 
Brooklyn 22, New York «+ Tel. EV 7-3604 


MOSAIC 


NEW IDEA BOOK 
and CATALOG 
send 25c to: 








_ PITTSBURGH 13, PA. 


In Pittsburgh visit showroom 
3522 Bivd. of Allies (Oakland) 











A SINGLE ANSWER TO 
All Your Craft Needs! 
SAX-CRAFT CATALOG 


Prompt service on every croft need. Leathercroft, 
Metalcrafts, Enameling, Woodenware, Mosaic Tile 
Ceramics, Art Supplies, many others. Since 1910 
Send 25¢ for catalog today. Dept. H 


SAX BROS., Inc., 1101 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis 


IRENA 
BRYNNER 


two to five weekdays 


closed Wednesday 


46 West 55 Street C!l5-2795 New York 





Leatheramic 
Book End; 


Onty $15.00 


CRITERION LEATHERSMITHS 


1 N. Main St.. Sharon, Mass 


Handweaver 
& Craftsman 


with something for every hand 


yusands who read & re-read every 


Write f rochure and prices of back issues 

lyr. 54 2 yrs. $7.50 3 yrs. $10 5 yrs. $15 

Canadian postage S0c, Pan American & Foreign $! yr. extra 
Handweaver & Craftsman 

246 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 1 * ORegon 9-2748 
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An exhibition of “American Quilts and Coverlets,” which featured pieces dating from 
1776, was presented at the Brooklyn Museum, New York, June 28-September 5 
Among the nineteen quilts displayed was one of calico and chintz patchwork (above), 
7*10%4" x 8, in which over 800 patches were pieced together. Quilt was made during 
the early 19th century. Another 19th century piece was a child’s coverlet (detail 
shown below) with appliquéd cherry branches and fruit motifs in colors of red, green, 


tan and violet on white 


1960 





VERMONT CRAFTS July 23-3! 
The All-Vermont Crafts Show, held at the 
Stowe Area Association building in Stowe 
and sponsored by the Stowe Artists and 
Craftsmen, was the State’s first juried craft 
exhibition. Forty Vermont craftsmen sub- 
mitted 163 objects in five categories, of 
which 100 were accepted by sole juror David 
Campbell, president of the American Crafts- 
men’s Council and director of the Museum 
of Contemporary Crafts in New York City. 
The cash “best of show” award went to 
Betty Atwood of Shelburne for her wall 
hanging “Nothing Gold Can Stay.” First, 
second and third place ribbons were awarded 
in five categories to the following craftsmen: 
metals: Frances Boothby of Weston and 
Raymond Valente of Bristol; textiles: Betty 
Atwood of Shelburne and Arthur Sprague of 
Barre; ceramics: Nancy Wickham Boyd of 
Woodstock, Nadya Goldsmith of Hardwick 
and David Gil of Bennington; wood: Truman 
Way of Barre and Tom Fitzsimmons of 
Manchester; miscellaneous: Katherine Crock 
ett of Pittsford, Graham Peck of Woodstock 
und Katherine Beebee of West Rupert 


COOPERSTOWN ANNUAL Jii/y 30-August 25 
Twenty-seven craftsmen from New York 
and Pennsylvania were represented in the 
crafts section of the 25th Annual Summer 
Exhibition of the Cooperstown Art Associa 
tion, held at its galleries in the Village 
Library Building in Cooperstown. Now a 
quarter of a century old, the show has be- 
come one of central New York's most pop- 
ular summer exhibits 

4 total of 69 traditional and contem 
porary crafts in a variety of media were 
selected for show. “Best of show” prize 
went to Gladys Stohrer of Whitesboro( N.Y.) 
for an etched enamel on copper plate. Sec 
ond best prize was awarded to Donald 
Lettis of Cooperstown for a tile topped 
table. Honorable mentions were given to 
Harwood Baldinger, Vincent Clemente, 
Margaret Mallory, Ed Cowley, Mary Hard 
ing and Marjorie Shattuck 


Sterling pendant with amethysts 
by Frances Boothby, prize winner 
in All-Vermont Crafts Show 


All tied up in your printing problems? 


Detail from an 18th Century Handbill 


Western’s complete facilities—including 
typography, printing, binding, electrotyping, 
plastic plates, mats and stereotyping—all 
under one roof, offer the perfect 
solution. Saves you time, effort, 


money and worry. 


Western Newspaper Union 


printers of CRAFT HORIZONS 


call A. L. Ramsay, manager, at MU 9-4700 or write 310 E. 45, N. Y. 17 
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COMPLETE MATERIALS AND IDEAS FOR 
@ Fashion Trimming 
tela! Flowers 


@ Chenilie Craft 


Send 25¢ for our 1961 Cata! 
Refunded with first — 


Dept. | 
P.O. Drewer 11178 


thucios A 


CORAL - JADE - OPAL, ETC. 
BRIGHT. HIGHLY POLISHED CORAL—Granch Sections 
Deep color, True gem coral from italy. %) te | inch 

Aos. W ger or $3.00 
BURMESE JADE CABOCHONS—'!3 mm. round. Rich green 
on white. Rare and beautiful indeed. $3.50 ea.—$6.25 pair 
AUSTRALIAN OPAL CABOCHONS—Round. Low price for 
stones with this much red. blue and green fire. 6 mm.— 
$1.00, 7%) mm.—$/.50 
SIAMESE ZIRCONS—FACETED—Blue or white 
orewsanee 'inm $ 5. 5 om 
mm. — $3.00. 7 
GREEN STRIPED 
$.65 te 


aomm a $1.20 
IRIDESCENT BAROQUE CULTURED PEARLS—Pink— 
mm $i ) 


PLEASE INCLUDE 10 Fed. tax and POSTAGE 
MANY OTHERS—Tools, findings, wire. FREE BULLETINS 


ASTRO LAPIDARY CO. 


611 Broadway New York 12, N. Y. 
Corner W. Houston St GR 7-6985 | Sat 


Lots of 
$1.25 
m. — $6.00 

CABOCHONS—!0 « 


10 to 6 





SCARGO 
POTTERS WHEEL 


Fair abroad 


PRICE $230.00 F.O8 
DENNIS, MASS 


Write for Particulars 


| SCARGO ASSOCIATES, Dennis, Mass. 











SOURCES FOR CRAFT MATERIALS? 
Order the new edition of~- 


Wane dys e WHAT 


lirectory of craft 
xtensively 

Ss. Covers pliers 
Indexed 


land wi esale 


Send 50 cents per copy to publisher: 
PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 


Penland, North Coaroline 











Make This Beautiful 


_, Grandfather Clock 


mily $1.00 for cor nplete 
structions and catalog 
movements dials, kits 
fitups and = Swiss 
movements 


Mason and Sullivan Co. 
Dept. HO, Noreten, Conn 


IMPORTED GEMSTONES 


Jade, Sapphires, Rubies, Emeralds, Opals, Amber, 
Catseyes, Agotes, Beads, Carved Flowers & Ani- 
mals, and mony other stones. All imported 
directly by us. Catalogue on request 


FRANCIS HOOVER 


11526 Burbank Boulevard 
North Hollywood, Calif 
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JAPANESE TREASURES June 25-August 2! 
Three great collections were represented in 
the Seattle (Wash Art Museum's “Treas 
ures of Japan” exhibition—stated to be the 
most comprehensive showing of Japanese 
art ever held in the Pacific Northwest 
The Haniwa collection from the Nat 
Museum in Tokyo, never before allowed out 
of Japan, formed one segment of the tri 
partite exhibit. These fragile ceramics and 
sculptures, made up until the 7th century, 
were shown along with works from the 
superb and extensive Japanese collections 
of the Honolulu Academy of Arts and 
Seattle Art Museum. Particularly outstand 
ing were 16th, 17th and 18th century ceram 
ics; also of special interest was the excellent 
Japanese lacquer ware. From the Honolulu 
collection had been loaned a stunning bronze 
which will later be 
Young Memorial 
along with 
the three 


ional 


ceremonial lotus basket, 
shown at the M. H. De 
Museum (San Francisco, Calif.) 
some of the 250 items from 


collections 


IN BRIEF 
Record 
Pacific 


sales marked the fourteenth annual 
Northwest Arts and Crafts Fair at 
Bellevue, Washington, July 29-3] 
receipts were $9,283 for sales of crafts, as 
compared to $8,100 in 1959. Although the 
majority of participants were residents of 
Washington, the Fair also invited 
Oregon, Idaho and Montana 


Gross 


entries 


from David 


Haniwa figure in “Treasures of Japan” 
show from a collection of 55 pieces 
allowed out of Japan for the first 

Little is known of Haniwa except 
served as substitutes 


time 
that fieures 
for live sacrifices, stood at burial mounds 


ire among Japan s oldest treasures 


1960 


Stannard of Eugene (Ore.) was chosen 
“craftsman of the year” for his pottery 
The annual meeting for the Eastern Federa- 
tion of Gem and Mineral Societies took 
place in Asheville, North Carolina, August 
4-6. Several exhibits were held in conjunc 
tion with the meeting, among them a $200, 
000 loan exhibition from the Smithsonian 
Institution which included a cut emerald 
weighing 157 carats, a group of gem quality 
diamond crystals weighing from five to 20 
carats each, and an uncut black diamond 
weighing 740 carats. The embassies of Brazil, 
Ecuador, Union of South Africa, Canada, 
Mexico, Argentina and Peru sent special 
exhibits of the gems and minerals of their 
countries Jewelry by Minnesota designe 
craftsman Christian Schmidt (CRAFT HORI 
ZONns, May/June 1960) was featured in the 
Decorative Arts Galleries of The Art Insti 
tute of Chicago (Ill.), July 9-September 11 
The Allied Craftsmen of San Diego 
Calif.) held a one-day sale on August 29 
sponsored by the Kiwanis of Point Loma 
Forty-two craftsmen displayed enamels, 
mosaics, ceramics, ceramic sculptures, tex 
stitchery, metalwork and 
afternoon event Demonstrations 
making, pottery throwing, wood 
and spinning were major attractions 
at the Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen’s 
ennual and fair exhibition. The three 
day event was held Ju/y 28-30 at the East 
Stroudsburg State College. Prizes 
awarded to: Alice Russell, Richard La Fean, 
Frank Ross, Sister Mary Hilda, Robert 
Brown, F. Robert Catatdo, Taddy Andreson 
J. Vincent Wolf, Robert Stafford, Nancy 
McFeely, Vincent Sheps, Mary Auld 


tiles, jewelry dur 
ing the 
of lace 
working 


sale 


were 


80 objects made up the 
Primitive Art from 
Collection 


Over 
exhibition of 
the Lipchit at the 
Museum of Primitive Art, N.Y 4 
May 18-September 11. Included 
was a 22” high wooden mask from 


Liberia, carved in the 19th century 





Ceramics by Glenn Nelson, published by 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., New 
York, 236 pages, 153 black and white 
photographs. $4.75 in paper cover, $5.95 
in hard cover. 
The libraries of contemporary artist- 
potters are building up at a satisfying 
rate with recent contributions by Bernard 
Leach, Daniel Rhodes, Marguerite Wil- 
denhain and others. However, for the 
student just starting, or for the teacher 
recommending a basic text, there has 
never been just the right all-purpose 
introduction to ceramics, and many teach- 
ers have ended up supplementing avail- 
able books with their own mimeographed 
material 

Glenn Nelson, currently teaching ce- 
ramics at the University of Minnesota, 
found himself in this position some years 
ago and put his supplementary notes into 
1 locally published, spiral bound manual 
which his students so well that 
other teachers also began using it as an 
introductory text. Popularity of the man- 
ual spread, and it has now been published 
as a revised and expanded version of the 
yriginal with new photographs. 

The aim of the author is to present a 
guide” and work” 
factual buying 


served 


“reference 
material 


studio 
with 
guides, glaze recipes, etc.—while leaving 
‘the critical ceramics—design 

entirely to the presentation 
where it must be resolved between the 
student, the material, and the teacher.” 
This would, of course, be the safest ap- 
proach, but no even an almanac 
9 a dictionary, ever really achieves this 
impersonal goal. Certainly the choice of 
historical and contemporary photographs 
(although excellent and fairly inclusive) 
and the forms and decorations employed 
in the “step-by-step” illustrations betray 
an undeniable point of view 

The chapter entitled “Ceramics Dec- 
oration,” for instance, departs almost 
immediately from a discussion of decora- 
tion per se, and touches on exhibitions, 
selling, the Bauhaus, and function versus 
the purely decorative before returning to 
the actual subject of decorative tech- 
niques. This is not to infer that the book 
is harmed to any great extent by the 
author’s point of view. Certainly the 
very strength of the books by Leach, 
Rhodes and Wildenhain lies in a single- 
ness of purpose which reveals their au- 
thor’s individual creative personality. This 
is just to say that a more cohesive dis- 
cussion of historical and present day 
directions might have resulted had the 
author not been so concerned with trying 
to maintain an impersonal approach. 

Although the review of historical di- 
rections is sketchy, the material in Glenn 
Nelson’s book on the whole is sufficient 
for an introduction to the background of 
contemporary pottery. In all, it reveals 
a sound knowledge of modern ceramic 
techniques, material and equipment, and 
should prove useful to both teachers and 
students. —HARVEY LITTLETON 


basic 


aspect of 


studio 


book 


Art in Education by Howard Conant and 
Arne Randall, published by Charles A. 
Bennett, Peoria, Illinois, 345 pages, 221 
black and white photographs. $6.00. 
Craftsmen who are called upon to teach 
at various levels often find they need to 
review the broad educational implica- 
tions of their teaching. Time being short 
and art long, many craftsmen have had 
to give much of their energy to the at- 
tainment of professional skills and, un- 
derstandably, have neglected an area of 
study which is vital to sound teaching 
practice. Craft teaching not only means 
developing sound esthetics and tech- 
nique in students, but also understanding 
the nature of educative process. A new 
guide which helps to develop this un- 
derstanding is Howard Conant’s and 
Arne Randall’s Art in Education. 

Howard Conant is chairman of the 
Department cf Art Education at New 
York University and Arne Randall is 
head of the Department of Applied Arts 
at Texas Technological College, Lubbock, 
Texas. While pre-eminent as art educa- 
tors, both authors would agree as to the 
vital role of crafts in any program of art 
education. Many books in the field of 
art education examine problems primari- 
ly from the point of view of the learning 
process. What makes this new volume 
important is the emphasis it places on the 
teaching process. it indicates that the 
teacher’s dynamism is the vitalizing factor 
in the learning experience. 

Art in Education introduces its text 
with a “Visual Preface” whose absorbing 
photographs depict the role of art in 
terms of “Art in Entertainment,” “Art in 
Material,” and “Art in Tribute to the 
Human Spirit.” In keeping with the 
preface, the photographic and illustrative 
material throughout the book is of suffi- 
cient interest to be perused for its own 
sake. While the subject of the book is 
the teacher of art, this phrase could easily 
be interpreted as teacher of crafts and 
the text would still be accurately under- 
stood. The fact that these two terms are 
interchangeable indicates our broadening 
view of “arts” and of “crafts” and the 
diminution of the traditional boundaries 
between these areas. 

In Art and Education, Conant and 
Randall have assiduously examined the 
role of the art teacher, his 
nature and professional preparation, and 
they seek to convey, especially in the 
early chapters, a sense of the quality of 
the professional art teacher. It is evident 
from the concept they develop that the 
embryonic art teacher, while still in train- 
ing, must cultivate the self-discipline that 
is later so essential to competence in 
teaching. This quality of self-discipline, 
not a stranger to mature artists, crafts- 
men, designers and teachers, goes hand 
in hand with attitudes of professionalism 
which develop early, if at all. 

As mentors to the pre-professional stu- 
dent, the authors are concerned with his 
campaign to secure employment and dis- 


essential 


crafts in 
education 


Two Books for Teachers 


cuss in detail problems of the job-seeker, 
spelling out such specifics as “Inter- 
views,” “Salaries,” “Contract Ethics,” 
“Tenure,” “Retirement,” and other hard- 
headed considerations which many a 
philosophically minded author in the field 
has neglected. 

The section entitled “Interest and Abil- 
ity Levels in Art” will be of help to those 
who require a fresh approach toward 
understanding the capacities of and spe- 
cial problems involved in teaching stu- 
dents on a pre-school up through a grad- 
uate level. The exceptional child is given 
here some of the consideration due his 
particular capacities and art needs. 

One of the most ticklish of all prob- 
lems is evaluation of students, and this is 
particularly troublesome to those who 
teach in formal school situations where 
the dilemma of grades versus meaningful 
education is an ever present one. Art and 
craft teachers have been in the vanguard 
of those questioning the validity of tradi- 
tional grading systems, and Conant and 
Randall add incisive comments of their 
own to the increasing commentary on 
this subject. 

rhe structuring of an effective environ- 
ment so that facilities and materials are 
organized into a studio situation is one 
of the major problems for new teachers. 
Lacking an effective studio arrangement 
—and without a thorough knowledge of 
tools and materials, proper procedures 
and safety precautions—much good in- 
tention can often come to nothing. The 
beginning teacher of art will find the 
section entitled “Art Facilities and Ma- 
terials” particularly helpful. 

In a volume comprised of some 345 
pages there is a wealth of information 
and helpful ideas. Chapters devoted to 
“Improving the School Art Program” and 
“Art in the Community” explore the im- 
plications of art education inside and out- 
side the curriculum of the school. In 
actuality, art education is explored in 
terms of its broadest values, and the large 
scope of vision which characterizes Art 
in Education gives it special distinction 
in the literature of this field. For any of 
the reasons mentioned above, Art in 
Education will make a valuable addition 
to the reader's library. —-FRED SCHWARTZ 
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ACC i ORUM by and for members of 


The American Craftsmen’s Council 


The New America House 


and its Policies ‘ 


With the opening in late August of its beautiful new 
shop at 44 West 53rd Street, New York City, America 
House, through the generosity of Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, 
takes another step proper to ask 
what direction America House is planning to take and 


forward. It is 
how it plans to get there. In answer, I want to tell you 
something of our merchandising aims, organization and 
procedure. It is, moreover, my hope that discussion of 
these topics may be of help to those operating, or plan- 
ning to operate, other craft shops in this country 

We have one primary aim: to sell quality work for the 
craftsmen of the U.S.A. at a price that will pay expenses 
Quality, for us, shall important than 
price. We wish to serve craftsmen whether their interest be 


always be more 
the one-of-a-kind piece, limited or quantity production 

All work appearing in the new America House first 
has to be approved by a Selection Board, which includes 
persons from both America House and the ACC. I 
this approved work, America House places its future 
orders. Some items will be purchased outright and, be 


om 


cause our working capital is limited, a substantial per- 
centage will necessarily be taken on consignment. 

Eventually it is planned to reduce consignment to a 
minimum, but in the meantime, capital must be used to 
purchase a proportion of the work in inventory and to 
keep a sufficient bank balance to pay the craftsman 
promptly when consigned goods are sold. Most impor- 
tant, we must use capital to provide the craftsman with 
good quality promotion, display and bookkeeping. To 
encourage a greater number of people to purchase crafts, 
and thereby to help many more craftsmen make a living 
at their craft, we shall expand: |) the mail-order cata- 
logue service; 2) the retail gift shop, with its growing 
home furnishings department; and 3) the architectural 
and interior design service 


Mail-Order Catalogue 

Ably developed by 
mail-order 
tomers about 70 pieces available in quantity and at a 


Florence Eastmead, the annual 


catalogue already presents for retail cus- 
price that will attract mail-order purchase. Necessarily, 
this catalogue does not include the one-of-a-kind and 
more expensive pieces which are on sale in the shop. 
Rather, it presents for repeat order craft work in which 
some quantity production at stable prices has been as- 
sured. This catalogue is mailed to a list of 20,000 proven 


customers and to many others 


Retail Gift Shop 
Architect for the America House was David 
Campbell, president of the ACC and director of the 


new 
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Museum of Contemporary Crafts. The main floor, with 
1,200 square feet of floor space, opens at the rear into 
an outdoor patio. A teakwood stairway leads to a mez- 
zanine where several “islands” of display space present 
excellent settings in which to feature specific merchan- 
dising—from liturgical crafts to fashion. In addition, 
there is on the second floor 600 square feet devoted to 
larger home furnishings, where room settings showing 


crafts in use will be displayed. 


irchitectural Interior Design Service 

We have wanted to encourage the unique capacity of 
designer-craftsmen to execute custom work and the 
growing interest of architects and interior designers in 
utilizing this capacity 
architectural and interior design service 

A great deal of the responsibility of this service lies 


and 


To do this, we have initiated an 


in outside solicitation in the offices of architects 
decorators. Only in this way can the craftsman’s name 
be sure of consideration in the right office at the right 
time. Through New York offices, a large proportion of 
the best commissions throughout the country are placed, 
and America House expects to obtain an 


number of these commissions for designer-craftsmen 


increasing 


working with us. 


Promotion 

Promotion will include advertising, public relations 
contacts to place editorial mention of America House 
and its craftsmen wherever helpful, and theme displays 
in the shop which will be constantly changed to provide 
material for these contacts. Craft demonstrations will 
be held periodically as an attraction for the public 

A small folder has been designed as a product tag to 
be enclosed with every purchase by a customer. In addi- 
tion to brief information about the crafts in general and 
America House in particular, it has a space to be filled 
in with the name of the craftsman who designed and 
executed the piece concerned. The folder has been de- 
signed so that on one page a story about the craftsman 
and a black and white photograph can be overprinted at 
an economical price, where the volume of his America 
House sales warrant it. 

As you may gather from this approach, we plan a 
concerted drive to promote the individual craftsman by 
name. The individual producer is what America House 
represents. The personal approach to the product is 
what the customer likes and what merchants of mass- 
produced articles endeavor to invent. We have the real 
thing. We intend to use it to a degree that the craftsman 
himself consents. We presume that he also will consent 





to “protect us,” i.e., to send us, or at least not undersell 
us to, those customers whom our promotion of his name 
has brought to him. 


Selection Board Standards 

Clearly, the execution of work to meet the approval 
of the Selection Board must be well and knowledgeably 
done in quality materials. The design standards are less 
easy to articulate. They are severe, and, in the main, 
require an original solution to a functional provl:m. 

Craftsmen should know that we are seeking fine craft 
work which will be not only useful and imaginative, but 
also diversified. In this way, we hope to relieve the 
monotony of limited choice which too often confronts 
the customer in a craft shop. We are seeking new design 
A de- 


tailed observation of how we live today, in what sort 


solutions to old and new functions of all kinds. 


of houses, with what sort of conveniences, would help 
greatly to stimulate new product ideas. This can con- 
stitute a very real challenge to designer-craftsmen: 
namely, to make objects that meet many everyday needs 
with as much quality and integrity as are put into the 


finest exhibition pieces. 


Procedure For Submitting Work 

Io submit new work, craftsmen should first advise us 
of the nature, function, size, price and availability of the 
work concerned. Wherever practicable, it helps to send 
representative photographs with this data. From this, 
we can better determine whether the work would 1) 
meet the approval of the Selection Board, and 2) meet 
the merchandising needs of the shop, catalogue or ar- 
chitectural and interior design service. This information 
should be sent to: America House, Attention: Selection 
Board, 44 West 53rd Street, New York 19, New York. 

America House may then suggest that the craftsman 
send a certain number of pieces on approval. If ap- 
proved, the craftsman will be notified whether the work, 
and perhaps more like it, is needed at that time. If so, 
a confirming order will be sent stating what work is for 
purchase and‘ what for consignment. Where the crafts- 
man is unwilling to consign the pieces that merchandising 
analysis and the finances available dictate, those pieces 
will be returned promptly at our expense 

When 
Board, the shipping charges must be prepaid by the 
craftsman. When the work is requested for consideration 
otherwise shall pay the 
shipping charges in and, in the case of returns, out. 


unsolicited pieces are sent to the Selection 


by us, and unless stated, we 

It should be remembered, however, that these charges, 
like all charges in a solvent sales operation, are in the 
long run paid by the retail customer. Allowance for 
shipping costs must be made either in the distributor’s 
overhead and normal markup or, in extreme cases, met 


by a retail price differential between geographical markets 


This is the first in a series of two articles on the new 


4merica House by its managing director. 


SWEDISH MAGAZINE 


Kontur, a handsome art and industrial design magazine 
published once a year in Sweden, is now available in 
an English language edition. It is available at $1.50 
from The American-Swedish News Exchange, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20, New York: 


Regional Conference 
Reports 1960 


NORTHEAST 


The first Northeast Regional Conference of the ACC 
was held at the State University College of Education, 
at New Paltz, New York, from June 10 to 12. Some 
220 craftsmen from the nine Northeast States and the 
District of Columbia traveled to the hilltop campus to 
participate in the lively event which was concerned with 
three specific subjects: design, production and market- 
ing of crafts. Excellent dormitory accommodations, com- 
fortable meeting rooms, good weather and a successful 
square dance on Saturday night complemented the 
stimulating roster of speakers and panelists. 

Henry Pasco was chairman of the conference, the 
Robert Grays registration desk with 
clockwork efficiency, and two instructors at the College, 
Ken Green and Kurt Matzdorf, set up a small and at- 
tractive exhibition of student crafts, paintings, draw- 
ngs, graphics, photographs and sculptures. 

After the formal opening of the conference on 
Saturday morning by Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, chairman 
of the board of the ACC, the keynote address was 
given by Virginia Cute, long associated with The 
Philadelphia Art Alliance. Her talk, on the basic prin- 
ciples of marketing crafts, was amiable yet to the point, 
serving as a crisp Opener and setting the pace for the 
day’s activities. Along with valuable marketing advice, 
she stated emphatically that “the craftsman must com- 
municate with his public, all the while remembering 
that the creation of beauty and the maintenance of 


managed the 


standards are of overriding importance to him.” 

Rug maker George Wells and marketing specialist 
Orie Sherer were panelists on the subject of “Guides 
for Costing, Pricing and Sales Promotion.” Their au- 
thoritative approach and contrasting personalities re- 
sulted in a vital discussion. 

Glass designer Maurice Heaton Ray 
Gallucci spoke on the subject of “Putting Good Design 
into Quality Craft Production.” These 
craftsmen shared procedures of their individual opera- 
tions with the conferees and came up with practical 
answers to several production problems. 

As the media groups met on two different days, each 
with two panelists and a moderator, many craftsmen 
were able to attend more than one media meeting for 
the first time at an ACC conference. These informal 
and, more or less, “how to” sessions are valuable ad- 
juncts to any conference, and the two-day arrangement 
was enthusiastically received by the conferees. 

The preliminary organizational meeting for the new 
Northeast Regional Assembly heard a report on tenta- 
tive future activities by John Sowaal, vice-president of 
the ACC, and later named Robert Gray, ACC crafts- 
man-trustee, to head the group that will make plans 
for a permanent regional set-up. 

Conferees seemed to be in agreement that the size 
of the event (about half the number attending a na- 
tional conference) and agreed that the specific character 
of subjects covered helped make this a workable and 
——FLORENCE PETTIT 


and potter 


two successful 


effective conference. 





NORTH CENTRAL 


The North Central Regional Conference of the ACC 
27 at the Cranbrook Academy of 
David Laughlin, 


was held June 25 to 
Art near Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 
regional representative of the 1960 conference, selected 
the site for the event which drew some 250 conferees 
discussions “The Cratts- 
This was tackled subjectively 


Iheme of conference was 


His 


within the media panel discussions 


man and Public.” 
A more objective 
look at the subject was taken by keynote speaker Alfred 
Alfred 
advertising-public relations firm in New York City, and 
trustee of the AC( 


In his talk Auerbach directed most of his comments 


Aucrbach, president of Auerbach Associates, an 


toward the craftsman who wants to gain wider recog 


nition for his work in the market place. He pointed out 
that esthetics and skills by themselves no longer spell 
that he had seen top-flight designs in industry 
Part of 


SUCCESS, 


lie because they were not actively promoted 


he responsibility of the professional craftsmen he stated 
is to recognize that costing, pricing, knowing overhead 
ire an important part of his function 

Karl Martz, ceramics professor at the University of 
the Saturday 


Denst, 


moderator for 
Jack 


designer and manufacturer, who drew 


Indiana, acted as morning 


meeting. First speaker was wall covering 


from his own ex 
craftsman with a steadily ex- 


perience as a successful 


panding business. Crediting part of his success to a 
well-planned public relations and advertising program, 
he presented a “publicity primer” to help craftsmen in 
their relations with news-making media. Among other 
a craftsman should decide on 


stick to it in all 


points he suggested that 


his public identity and materials re- 


leased to the press; he should single out one design with 


news value to promote, then announce it and follow 


the promotion through 
Kay 


columnist 


Enterprise Association 
that 


often think of newspaper stories in terms of the Sunday 


Sherwood, Newspaper 


said she had observed craltsmen too 


art department report on museum ext..vits. To gain the 


merit, craftsmen must broaden 
Many 


suited to women’s page coverage, and home furnishing, 


wider recognition they 


their outlook, she advised handcrafts are well 


fashion and beauty editors are all on the lookout for 


new ideas and photogenic subjects. Encourage readers 


to picture crafts within their home, she said, not within 
gallery 
\ talk by Roxa Wright, Creative Skills 


House Beautiful magazine, closed the meeting 


an art 
editor of 
Maga 
zines, she explained, work differently from newspapers 
for they interpret what is in the process of happening 
and estimate what is about to happen. It takes six months 
from the infection of an idea for it to reach the final 
printed page, she stated, and as magazine readers are 
interested in something they can attain, it is for that 
reason that the object photographed six months or a 
year previous must still be available. For the craftsman 
this means that if something of his is pictured, he doesn’t 
hand but 


must still be in business and willing to produce similar 


need vast numbers of identical copies on 


objects in limited quantity at a similar price.” 

Within the media panels, however, there was dis- 
cussion about the desirability of seeking more contact 
Some craftsmen, it was pointed out, 


with consumers 


work toward museum exhibitions and are not particu- 
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larly interested in selling their wares in a broad market. 
One panel leader, for example, felt that the average per- 
son wouldn't appreciate her craft enough and, there- 
tore, preferred to sell only to a select group—or not at 
all. Moderators of the media panel discussions were Phil 
Fike, metalworker from Detroit, Michigan; Robert 
Shellin, ceramist from Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Roy Gin- 
strom, textile worker from Riverside, Illinois; and Rus 
sel Dunbar, wood and glassworker from Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 

At the organizational meeting, the conference or- 
ganized the North Central Regional Assembly of the 
ACC and named representatives. Chairman is Harvey 
Littleton, Wisconsin; others include: Jane Parshall and 
Jo Ann Cousino, Ohio; Frith Charlotte 
Aronson, Illinois; John Bill Michi- 
gan; Lois Long and Gerald Boyce, Indiana; Harriet 
Steel, Minnesota; Ruth Roach, lowa; Rosemary Laugh- 
lin, Missouri; Mildred Flansburg, Nebraska 


In addition, a professional advisory committee was 


and 
Pitney, 


Donald 


Foster and 


elected to establish standards for professional status. at 
Eckhardt, Ohio, 
Harold Milbrath 


level. Members are: Edris 
John Michigan; 
Roy Jack Hearney, Jack Denst, 
all of Illinois; Marc Hansen, Michigan. Michael Hig 
and Dorothy Meredith, Midwest ACC 
are ex-officio members of the committee 

KAY SHERWOOD 


the state 
chairman: Foster, 
Wisconsin; Ginstrom 
gins craltsmen 


trustees 


NORTHWEST 
On June 12, a 
craftsmen assembled at Friday Harbor, San Juan Island, 
assembly 


fine Sunday afternoon, 30 northwest 


Washington, to consider forming a regiona 
of the American Craftsmen’s Council. Accommodations 
were provided at the University of Washington's labora- 
the atmos- 


tory for the School of Oceanography, and 


phere inspired an informality conducive to free discus- 


No formal meetings were planned, no speakers 
David 


Tompkins, metalworker, directed the group, suggesting 


sion 
were appointed, no program was scheduled 
tentative meeting times and topics 

Talk of crafts and the problems of craftsmen began 
at the dinner table in small groups and continued after 
dinner until the first meeting was called. After the meet- 
ing, small groups formed again, and this pattern con- 
tinued through meals, after meals, and into the night 
for three days. These private conversations, although 
incidental to the major purpose of the conference, prob- 
ably provided the most enjoyable and fruitful return 
for the conferees as individua's. 

Meantime, in the general discussions involving the 
total group, the stated purpose of the conference was 
accomplished, the formation of the Northwest Regional 
Assembly of the American Craftsmen’s Council. They 
confirmed the appointment of a trustee, Ruth Pening- 
ton, silversmith and professor of art at the University 
of Washington. They elected a regional representative, 
writer Anne Todd, to serve also as secretary for the 
group. They nominated Betty Fields 
Ralph Spencer and Lavonne Schrieber to the offices of 
junior trustees, should that office be created nationally. 
State representatives were named: Frances Senska, 
Montana; Lavonne Schrieber, Idaho; Jean Knutson, 


Oregon; Anne Todd, Washington; George Fedoroff 


Frances Senska, 





Alaska; Bob Oldrich, British Columbia; and Herb 
Prownall, Wyoming. (Prownall was the only crafts- 
man from Wyoming known to anyone in the group, 
and he was known by only one individual. This fact 
pointed up the lack of communication within the region 
and underlined the need for the conference.) 

The formation of a regional assembly was not the 
total purpose of’ the conference. Each participant 
brought examples of his work for all to see and dis- 
cuss. On Monday morning David Campbell, president 
of the ACC, was called on to offer criticism of the 
work displayed. In later sessions each of the partici- 
pants presented his own work to the group, stating his 
problems and asking for specific criticism. 

Luther and Betsy Douglas from America House, Sun 
Valley, Idaho, were invited to the conference to discuss 
marketing and to meet the craftsmen of the region who 
might logically regard America House as a retail out- 
let. In discussing pricing, Luther Douglas stated crafts- 
men must find some logical, consistent method for 
placing a price on any given piece. They must be rea- 
sonable both as regards pricing high enough so as to 
give them a fair return on their time and material and 
low enough so that their outlet will not be caught with 
an overpriced, unsalable item. 

An issue for which there was no good single answer 
was the question of where a fledgling craftsman could 
acquire or further his training. The answer seemed to 
depend upon the individual. Ruth Penington knocked 
on the door of a silversmith’s shop in Copenhagen, 
was given bench space, criticism when she wanted it, in- 
struction when she asked for it, and had free run of the 
place to watch the other workers. She stayed for two 
weeks and they would not accept payment of any kind 
when she left. Ramona Solberg, teacher from Ellens- 
burg, Washington, had similar experiences in Norway 
and Mexico. Sibyl Holbrook, Portland, Oregon, told 
of going to weavers whose work she admired and of 
time and in- 
this discus- 


receiving always generous amounts of 


struction for modest fees. As a result of 


sion, brief questionnaires were passed out to all pres- 
ent to determine who would be willing to accept “ap- 


prentices” and under what conditions. Most, it appeared, 
would be willing, and some eager to help others. 

No matter what question or issue was bunder dis- 
cussion, there seemed never to be a categorical answer. 
The problem returned always to the individual. Despite 
this, however, the conference was termed a success, 
for the individual craftsmen were able to re-evaluate 
their own problems in the light of answers provided 
by the group. —DON NORMARK 





As we went to press, word came to us of the 
death of Mariska Kearasz on August 27 in Dan- 
bury, Connecticut. Designer, writer, pioneer and 
innovator in abstract needlework, Mariska 
Karasz truly attained the stature of a creative 
and vigorous artist. The continuity of her excit- 
ing and prolific work and her presence in the 
world of arts and men will be keenly missed. 
CRAFT HORIZONS, along with the American Crafts- 
men’s Council, mourns her passing. Surviving are 
two daughters, a brother, a sister who also is an 
artist and designer, and two grandchildren. 











WHERE TO GET WHAT 


A compact, 50-page directory of crafts and art suppliers 
-entitled “Where to Get What’”—has been recently 
published in a revised edition by the Penland School of 


Handicrafts, Penland, North Carolina. The booklet, 
which lists both wholesale and retail sources, is avail- 
able free of charge by writing to the school. 


David Campbell, president of the ACC, addressing conferees at the 


Northwest Regional Conference, San Juan Island, Washington. 








Designer-Craftsman 


Experienced designer -craftsman 
with background accomplish- 
ment in diversified crafts and fine 
arts media plus outstanding color 
sensitivity and ability to produce 
distinctive textural effects required 
for excellent permanent position 
on Company's experimental de- 
sign staff. Unusual opportunity 
for creative artist in industry in- 
volving manipulation of plastic 
materials creating two-dimen - 
sional product prototypes. Per- 
manent location in new Styling 
Center, Lancaster, Penna. Inter- 
views at Company expense for 
selected candidates. Write to 


Personnel Administration Department 


(Armstrong 


conn comPrany 


Lancaster, Penna. 








you can get all your 


JEWELRY MAKING SUPPLIES 


in one plece 


METALS—Sterling and Fine Silver, 


CRAFT 
Alu- 


Karat Gold, Copper, Brass, Pewter 
minum 
vooLSs—For jewelry making, metalsmithing 
JEWELRY FINDINGS—Sterling, gold filled 
co r, brass, nickel, karat gold 
INAMELING Over 150 colors of domestic 
and imported enamels, hundreds of cop- 
per shapes. kilns, etc 
STONES—Tumble polished baroque 
and sterling mountings 
Send for FREE CATALOG and price list 
Prompt service our specialty. 


Cc. R. HILL COMPANY 


35 W. Grand River Detroit 26. Michigan 


stones 








LIQUID PLASTICS 


for Embedding and Laminating, Casting and 
Molding, Tile, Mosaic and Jewelry work 


Send 25¢ for Manval Write te Dept. 1-55 
THE CASTOLITE CO. Woodstock, ill. 











The Famous 


KLOPFENSTEIN 
POTTER’S WHEEL 
Write for FREE information 


H. B. KLOPFENSTEIN & SONS 
Route Two, Dept. B, Crestline, Ohio 





ART NEEDLEWORK MATERIAL 
British Imports 

Evenweave linens for Cress Stiteh. Drawn Fabrics, 
Twills, Crewe! wool, Pure Embroidery sitk and fess, 
Tapestry Kits, Instruction books (Counted Thread em- 
breidery, Cross Stiteh. Jacobean Embroidery, Crochet, 
Tatti Quilting. Needlework, Smecking, Assicsi. ete.), 
Lineathreads. ransfers, Met iron Transfer Pencil 

Write for informetion ond samples to 

JOAN TOGGITT 
52 vane Avenue, New York 
Send 25¢ fer handling charges. 


7, N. UY 
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PRODUCT NEWS 


JEWELERS might find the following item of 
interest: the G-2 Gem Epoxy cement de- 
veloped by the Astro Lapidary Co., 611 
Broadway, New York 12, N. Y., comes in a 
flip-cap squeeze bottle and is stated to be 
shock proof, heat proof, highly resistent to 
alkalies, solvents. A square inch, says 
the maker, will hold one ton suspended. A 
1¥2-ounce kit is available from the manu 
facturer for $1.50 postpaid 


acids, 


TECHNICAL BULLETINS on Pemco glaze stains 
and frits as well as glaze stain color cards 
can be obtained free of charge by writing to 
the distributors, American Art Clay Co., 
4717 West 16th St., Indianapolis 24, Ind 


MOSAIC THES made of natural materials 
such as crushed pearl shells, stone chips and 
sand—set in hard-faced resin matrix—are 
available in standard 4” by 34” size (and 
other sizes on special order). Liberal sam 
ples cost $1 postpaid from Creative Mer 
chandisers, 1821 Fourth Street, San Rafael, 
California 


POCKET HACKSAW that cuts iron, steel, wood, 
bone, plastic and (with a drop of water on 
the blade) marble might be handy in many 
a craftsman’s workshop. Handle can be fixed 
to frame in any convenient position. Im- 
ported from Germany, saw is 7” long. $2.98 
from Scott Imports, Dept. CH60, 5639 Ash- 
burn Avenue, Houston 33, Texas. Extra 
blades are $1 per dozen postpaid 


MAGNIFYING LAMP named the “Inspector” 
is designed for precision work, combines 
magnifying glass 5” in diameter with cir- 
cular 22-watt fluorescent light. Arm with 45” 
reach gives 360 degree positioning, and spe- 
cial adjustment knobs insure steadiness in 
any desired position. Price: $36. For further 
information: Swing-O-Lite, 13 Moonachie 


Road, Hackensack, New Jersey 


NEW BENCH GRINDER is powered by any 
standard '%4” drill unit, which can be at- 
tached in three seconds, and is ideal for 
sharpening knives and other tools, removing 
rust from metal, buffing, etc. Housed in an 
extra heavy zinc alloy casting, the 6” grinder 
is designed for use with standard 6” by 2” 
grinding, wire brush or buffing wheel. Grinder 
(less drill) retails at $16.95. Skil Corpora- 
tion, 5033 Elston Avenue, Chicago 30, Ill. 


GLASS CRAFTSMEN will be interested to know 
that the complete line of glassworking equip- 
ment manufactured by the Bethlehem Ap- 
paratus Company, Inc., Hellertown, Penn- 
sylvania, is fully described and priced in 
descriptive literature available by writing to 
them directly 


PHOTO CREDITS: Page 8 (bottom) Alda Jour- 
dan; 16 (top), 17, 18, 19 (bottom) Ferdinand 
Boesch; 16 (bottom), 19 (top) Charles 
Biasiny; 22 (bottom), 23 Courtesy Metro- 
politan Museum of Art; 26,27 Erik Hansen 
36, 37, 53 Donald Normark 


19450 


new- 


the MOST complete 
catalog of ceramic 
supplies ever pub- 
lished! 


Profusely illustrated in 
eludes hundreds of items for 
better pottery making. Fea 
tures the newest clays. over 
300 glazes. 37 electric kiln« 
potter moulds. tools 
brushes 
ries. Includes 
100 example« 


8 wheels 
numerous afcess 

photoes of over 
of fine pottery 


Send for your FREE 
ware as ideas copy TODAY! 


ETTL STUDIOS, Inc., Studio 25 
ETTL ART CENTER GLENVILLE, CONN 


——JEWELERS & SILVERSMITH —— 
SUPPLIES 
Tools, Findings, Silver and Gold, Gem Stones 
Catelog on Request 
C. W. SOMERS & CO. 


387 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 8, MASS 
Distributor for Handy & Harman 











CLEVELAND 
institute of art 


FASHION 
CERAMICS 
WEAVING 
TEXTILE DESIGN 
SILVERSMITHING 


catalog INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
on INTERIOR DESIGN 
request ADVERTISING EMAMELING 
WLLUSTRATION TEACHER TRAINING 
DIPLOMAS - DEGREES - SCHOLARSHIPS 


11141 East Bovleverd, Cleveland 6, Ohie 





| CRAFT 
STUDENTS 

LEAGUE 

YWCA 


840 Sth Av 
ot Sist N.Y 
Circle 6-3700 


Scvipture (Weed, Clay), 
Beokbinding, Tepestry, 
Lepidary, Silversmithing, 
Form & Color, Painting, 
Ceramics, Weeving and 
other crofts. Arts and 
Crofts for Growp Leaders. 
Ceteleg CH. Men and 
women. Doy, evening 














Courses for students of weav- 
ing. ceramics, metalemithing. 
design. painting. aphies 
sculpture, and for gra tes in 
architecture. Degrees offered 
6.F.A.. M.F.A., and M_Arch 
Serine term begins January 
30, 1961. Send fer Catalogue 


CRANBROOK 
ACADEMY OF ART 


151 ACADEMY WAY, 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH 





lili blumenau 


weaving workshop 
53 East 9th Street, N. Y. C. + Tel. Al 4-7363 
CLASSES IN WEAVING, COLOR & DESIGN 

Registration Open Monthly 


Call or Write for Further Information, Cotalog 











HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN SCHOOL 
OF CRAFTS 


LIBERTY, MAINE 


BROCHURE ON REQUEST 





CRAFTSMEN’S MARKET PLACE 


The charge for classified advertisements is 30 cents a word, payable in advance. Deadline is tenth of month preceding issue. 
When figuring number of words be sure to include name and address. For example, A. B. Smith is three words. Minimum ad 15 words. 


ARTS & CRAFTS 


ANYONE, YES ANYONE, can make fascinating, 
valuable caged-gem jewelry. No soldering, no 
extra tools, no skill needed. Begin at once, 
work anywhere, your first piece guaranteed a 
thrilling success. Beginners caged-gem jewelry 
kit. #1A contains 2 pairs of imported jewelry 
pliers, 3 glittering rough gems, 5 ft. silver wire, 
1% ft. chain, clasps, earrings attachment—all 
sterling. Everything for pendant and earrings 
with some left over. Instructions. Entire kit only 
$5.00. Fascinating catalogue of semi-precious 





CANDLE MAKING 


IN A WINK you'll roll candles with glee/ Roll 
em small or as tall as can be/ You don’t mold 

You don’t dip/ It’s so easy you'll flip/ When 
you roll ‘em and light ‘em— you'll seel/ 
KIT LiTTLE—$3. MASTER KIT (27 colors) —$12.95 
CHRISTMAS SPECIAL—$4.95. Candles To Burn, 
Box 39844X, Los Angeles 39. 





CERAMICS 





stones, exotic woods, curiosa, jewelry supplies, 
free with your order (or 25¢ separately). Sam 
Kramer, 29 W. 8th Street, New York City 11. 





BOOKS 
BOOKS FOR THE WEAVER. Send for free cat- 
alog, listing over 180 weaving books from all 
over the world. CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SER- 
VICE, BIG SUR, CALIFORNIA. 


Just received from England—"Paper Making as 
on Artistic Craft’ by Mason, $4.50. Also “Un 
sewn Binding” by Percival, $1.50. CRAFTOOLS 
INC., 396 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 


OUT OF PRINT, specialty, scarce books located 
and sold. L. Ginsberg-Books, Box 1502, Peters- 
burg, Virginia 


DIMENSION OF DESIGN: This valuable book 


was edited from the taped transcripts of the 
Second Annual Conference of American Crafts- 
men held at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin in June 
1958. It is an essential reference for those 
who wish to know about the creative, social 
and economic problems of the craftsman today. 
Te complete your Conference series, there are 
also some copies still available of ASILOMAR, 
the record of the First Annual Conference of 
American Craftsmen held in California in 1957. 
Price each: $3.50. To ACC members: $2.75. 
Write: American Craftsmen’s Council, 29 W. 
53 Street, N. Y. 





BOOKBINDING 


New CRAFTOOL Bookbinding catalog, devoted 
exclusively to tools, equipment and materials 
for the bookbinding craftsman is available, to- 
gether with 3 booklets: Book Repairing, Gold 
and Color Tooling, Decoration of Book Edges, 
plus Crafteol Chart on Bookbinding for $1.00 
CRAFTOOLS, INC., 396 Broadway, New York 
13, N.Y 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Artificial Flowers, Materials, Foliage, baskets, 
Novelties, Styrofoam, Vases, Ribbon, Fruit. Buy 


Direct. Catalog 25¢ (refundable). Boycan Indus- 


tries, Sharon, Penna 


SELL, profitable artistic gift novelties. Lists 25¢. 
Samples, $2.00. MOTIWAILA, Third Bhoiwada 
38CH, BOMBAY 2 (indica). 


NATURAL MOLDING RUBBER. Extra thick. Free 
sample. Flock, Tinsel. W. Wooley, 115-R Donald, 
Peoria, Illinois. 





CERAMIC ARTS & CRAFTS, a monthly mago- 
zine full of step-by-step ceramic projects. $3.00 
per yeor; 2 years, $5.00. Ceramic Arts & 
Crafts, Box 4011, Strathmoor Station, Detroit 
27, Michigan. 


HOBBY KILNS. Rogers Electric Hobby Kilns, for 
ceramic, enameling, etc. No better kiln made. 
All sizes. Manufactured by W. H. Fairchild, 
712 Center St., Freeland, Pa. 





ENAMELING 
ENAMELS for Copper Ware and Jewelry and 
Supplies. Write: Thomas C. Thompson Co., 
Highland Park, Illinois. 





FOR SALE 


Potter's Wheel, bench, double-turning head, 
electrically driven, built into worktable. Acces- 
sories included $150.00. Walters, 397 Abbott 
Avenue, Ridgefield, New Jersey 





INDIAN RELICS 
2 PREHISTORIC INDIAN WAR ARROWHEADS 
scalping knife, flint thunderbird $3.00. Catalog 
free. Arrowhead, Glenwood, Arkansas. 





INSTRUCTION 


CONSTRUCTIONIST PAINTING, incorporating 
metals, ceramics, woods, etc. Ken Beldin, 
Tenancingo, México. Instruction also available 
in Mexican crafts 





JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 


LOOSE CULTURED PEARLS, drilled, undrilled, 
round, baroque, all colors. Loose semi-precious 
stone beads. List 10¢. HATHAWAY'S, 1112 
Woodhoven 21, L. I., N. Y. 


EXOTIC NATURAL MATERIALS: precious tortoise 
shell, 3” x 3” slab, $3.00; African buffalo horn, 
tips & slices, $1.00 doz.; stag horn crowns, $1.50 
ea.; %” ivory rings, 2” diam., $1.50 ea.; 
baroque nacre nugget, drilled, $1.25 doz.; rare 
zebra wood, 4” slab, $1.00; grenadilla wood, 
dense purple-black, 1” sq. x 10”, $1.50 ea.; 
Honduras mahogany 1%” x 10”, 75¢ ea.; send 
25¢ for fascinating catalog. Sam Kramer, 29 W. 
Sth St., New York 11, N. Y. 


JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 
(cont.) 


Designer-craftsman seeks retail outlets for 
sterling silver tie bars and tie tacks and 10-karat 
gold tie tacks that wholesale at $1.00, $1.50, 
and $2.50 in large variety of designs. Bob 
Pierron, 201 East Walton, Chicago, Illinois. 





MAGAZINES 


BACK COPIES of CRAFT HORIZONS may be 
ordered from handy Contents Check-List. Check- 
List describes articles appearing during past 
ten years under separate craft classifications. 
Send 25¢ for handling. Write: Craft Horizons, 
29 West 53rd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


SOLDER ALUMINUM easily. Flux, solder, kit 
$1.25. Milt-Nu Products, Box 666, Hempstead 
19, Texas. 





MOSAICS 


MOSAICS-SPECIAL BULK PRICE. %” Porcelain 

Mixture. $1.00 Ib. Postpaid. (435 tiles.) 
CREATIVE MERCHANDISERS 

1821 Fourth St. San Rafael, Calif 





PLASTICS 


NEW LIQUID CASTING PLASTIC, clear, colors. 
Embed real flowers, coins, photos. New manval 
shows fine things you can make and sell. Send 
25¢. Castolite Co., Dept. K-155, Woodstock, 
Ilinois. 





POSITION WANTED 


Craftsman-Teacher desires position with private 
school, public or private institution or organ- 
ization. Schooled in Mexico, Fours years teach- 
ing experience, presently employed as UNESCO 
agency Crafts Expert. References and details 
available on inquiry. Pat R. M»tlock—TUFEC- 
Ubol, Thailand 





WANTED 


Small used electric kiln. Within reasonable 
driving distance of Minneapolis. M. Gracza, 
3944 14th Avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 








designed for silver 


An exhibition of twenty-two award-winning designs 
from the International Design Competition 

for Sterling Silver Flatware 

Co-sponsored by the Museum of Contemporary Crafts 
of the American Craftsmen’s Council and 

The International Silver Company 


The Museum of Contemporary Crafts 
September 23 thru December 4, 1960 





To be circulated by the 
Smithsonian institution Traveling Exhibition Service 











screen print 


YOUR QO) 
fabrics } 


with 


Wak wane 


screen print colors 


Screen Printing is a tase 
nating way to design 
fabrics and so easy to 

do with all the new 
creative methods 

ideal for curtamns dro- 
peries napkins wrapping 
paper cords and other 
seasonal decor 


Preferred by professionals! 
Acco-Fab Colors ore ideal for large or small 
scale use. Colors are intermixable to produce 
any desired shade ond ore set by the appli- 


cation of heat only 


ALL COLORS ARE SUNFAST AND WASHFAST 
Write for free folic of ideas. Dept. CH.22 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY, OHIO NEW YORK 


EMI-PRECIOUS GEMS: 


7 = (Curiosa . . . Exotic Things . . . 


TREASURE PACKAGE-—-30 to 50 asst'd rough, color- 
ful, crystalline gems; % to %”. All for $1.00. 
PRE-COLUMBIAN IDOLS—terracotta masks & heads, 
950 A. D.: Teotihuacan. 1 to 2 $3.00 ea.;: 2 for $5.00. 
BABY STARFISH—1". perfectly dried, $1.0 doz 





We pay postage and taxes. Your order is your complete cost. { 


SAM KRBAMER’S GEM CAGING KIT—now anyone can 
make “real” jeweiry. Contains 2 prs. jeweler’s pliers, 
3 rough Pome. pienty of sterling chain, wire, attachments, 
etc le complete directions. All for . 
PRECIOUS woop > MPLER—bdiocks & slabs, Con & macassar 
aon ; amaranth; lignum vitae; coco-bolo; koromundel; tropical rose- 
fosewood: Fare & colorful. Ail labelled. 5 Ibs. Asst’ 
ELEPHANT IVORY—ass't chunks, rods, a Seasoned & solid. 
Fascinating to work. % Ib. $1.75: full Ib. $4.50. 
GIANT PORCUPINE QUILLS FROM AFRICA--20 for $1.00 


} ALL ORDERS FILLED AND SHIPPED IMMEDIATELY—NO WAITING! ; 











314: BLACK STAR SAPPHIRES—genuine precious gems —_ mys- 
erious internal starlight, %” oval, $12.50; %” roun 50 p 
JEWELERS CEMENT —excelient, all uses, giant tube, $1 oo” 
HONDURAS MAHOGANY—1” sq. x 10° long, beautiful, $1.50 pr 
MGA: DROP EARRINGS—-sterling. Simple dome & link. Attach 
capped. caged stones. charms. etc. 50¢ pr.; $5.00 dz. pr. 

HANDMADE KOREAN BEADS~—odd shapes, colors, 50 for $2.25 


; RUSH 25¢ FOR WORLD'S MOST FASCINATING CATALOC! } 








STERLING WIRE ga. Butter soft gor AT baroque & rough 
stones, shells, etc. Lots of other uses. 6 ft 
BL ACK BAROQU E PEARLS Ene grey 4 iridescent 
4 9 $7.50 dz.; much larger undrilled, $2.00 e 
QUE UTTA- PeRcia B EADS—tubular black, 3 ‘des. $1.00; 
lustre glass beads. 65¢ ,-™ old Venetian tubular. $1.00 doz 
LIGNUM VITAE CLACKERS—1% x 3% x ‘«". polished, $1.00 pr 
GAM KRAMER LITERATURE PACKET — includes famous, complete 
catalog (25¢); set of 3 ittustrated articles on jewelry-making & gems 
(45¢); new illustrated instructions on bead-stringing (i0¢); & thrown-in-free, 
& reprint from Sat. Eve.Post about Sam's personal and artistic life. All for 75¢. 


INDIAN RUBIES—faceted, rd.. 5 mm., rare, real, $5.00 ea 

2313: PERSIAN TURQUOISE—intense blue, 5/16" to ‘e”. $1.00 ea 

a Ag sees SOLDER—melts at mere caress of flame, solider» all 
needs no flux. Not glue, but true solder. Trial 1 ft. length 50¢ 

Bee *APRICAN FETICH BEADS—hand cut bone, unusual, 65¢ doz. 

GLASS ANIMAL EYES—yellow & black, 4"—4 for $1.00 


Order today! Your money bark if net highly delighted ; 


SAM KRAMER... Kevvon inn 























Just Developed: 


THE FINEST TABLE 
LOOM EVER MADE! 


% Unique lifting 
mechanism 





% Easy to operate 
Compact size 


Sturdy 
construction 


4or8 
harnesses 


GRANT WEAVEMASTER 


The Grant Weavemaster Table Loom is just off the assemblyline and it's 
just whot the discriminating hand weaver has been waiting for! Available 
in weaving widths of 18 or 24inches, in 4 and 8 harness models 
lifting levers on the lower right 

side of the loom ideal for 

advanced and beginning weov 

ing priced from $69.50 to 

$109.50. Send orders to or write 


for further information from 
HAND WEAVING 
“America’s Most Complete SUPPLY CO 
295 W ist North 


Service for Hand Weavers” Provo, Utah 
































